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Events of the @eck. 


Mr. Witson started on Wednesday on his voyage 
to Europe, perhaps the most momentous journey since 
Cesar (with a very different purpose) crossed the 
Rubicon. Before starting the President made a com- 
munication to the Associated Press, which gives, we 
imagine, the key to his policy. He was going to Europe 
to fight for America’s peace ideals, and to ask for adher- 
ence to the letter and the spirit of the fourteen points. 
It is clear that he regards disarmament as the means to 
hisend. For that reason he will not propose to rest the 
world’s peace on a joint guardianship of the seas (and 
therefore of the land) by a British and an American 
Armada. He puts the two militarisms together, and 
refuses them both. His assent to the three years’ 
shipbuilding programme of his administration was, there- 
fore, provisional—that is to say, it was contingent on 
our own naval policy, and the President’s real request is 
for disarmament. The responsibility, therefore, for the 
world’s future rests on us. 

* * * 

In his speech to Congress President Wilson declared 
that his intention in taking part personally in the Peace 
Conference is to see that no false or mistaken interpreta- 
tion is put upon the fourteen points. In this renewed 
assertion of the ideals which he has formulated, and in his 
reference to settlements that will be “ of common benefit 
to all nations concerned,’’ there is ground for hope that 
a mere Nationalist peace may yet be wrecked on the 
President’s determined will. In so far as direct dealings 
with the statesmen of the Entente are concerned, the 
President is still a dark horse. He is in a difficult posi- 
tion at home. The Republicans are said to have received 
his speech in ostentatious silence, and motions have 
already been introduced into the Senate to declare the 
Presidency vacant on account of his leaving the country. 
Any diplomatic opposition to the President’s peace policy 
at the Conference will be strengthened by faction at 
home, 
fighting quality of a Lincoln. 

* * * 

One hundred and six members of the new Parlia- 

ment—about one-seventh of the whole—have been 








returned without opposition. Their character is typical 
of what the new House of Commons—the most unreal 
ever assembled—will be. Forty-one are Tory Coali- 
tionists; 23, calling themselves “ Liberals,” are pledged 
by their unqualified adherence to Mr. George to the anti- 
Liberal doctrines of Coercion and Protection. At the 
most five (we give the ‘“ Manchester Guardian’s’”’ descrip- 
tion) are free Liberals; we only recognise one or two. 
Twelve are representatives of Labor, most of them 
not of the more independent type. But the most 
significant returns are those for Ireland. Twenty-five 
Sinn Feiners have been elected to one constitutional 
Nationalist. As we write, therefore, the constituents 
of the new Parliament are Tories, tied “ Liberals,’’ Irish 
revolutionaries, and a squad of more or less detached 
Labor members. Liberalism without prefix or suffix has 
disappeared. This is the Prime Minister’s preparation 
for the most difficult period in British history. 


* * * 


THE Prime Minister, instantly reacting to the 
threats of the “ Daily Mail,’’ has laid in his Newcastle 
speech a train of new, incommensurable obstacles to the 
settlement. Having talked to his “ Liberals” against a 
peace of revenge, he spoke to the Newcastle Tories of 
a peace of “ prevention.’’ It proved to contain three 
clauses. The first was the permanent ostracism of 
Germans settled in Britain. The second was that 
Germany must pay the costs of the war up to the final 
limits of her capacity, though not apparently by the 
only effective method—that of “ dumping ’”—by which she 
can discharge them. The third was that the Kaiser must 
be made personally responsible for the crimes of the war— 
for planning it, for piracy at sea, for the murder of 
Captain Fryatt, and for the cruelties to British 
prisoners. The investigation was to be “ impartial ’’ but 
also “ stern,’’ and must proceed to its “ final reckoning,” 
which, of course, means execution. Thus are the gravest 
matters of law, policy, expediency, and international 
right debated by the man who combines the least 
power of stating them with precision with the greatest 
power to bring them to a dangerous ending. It 
is now stated that the question of the Kaiser’s extradition 
is, with the rest of the conclusions of the London Confer- 
ence, to be submitted for the “ approval”’ of Mr. Wilson 
when he arrives in Eurove. If this is a merely formal 
submission, the procedure is hardly respectful to 
America. If it is real, there is at least the guarantee of 
a decision from a man of character and intellect. 

* * + 


A CORRESPONDENCE between Mr. Gulland, the Chief 
Liberal Whip, and Mr. Churchill shows the latter in 
the act of re-looping the loop from Liberalism to Toryism 
after having looped it from Toryism to Liberalism. Mr. 
Gulland asked Mr. Churchill to reconciie his “lip 
service’? to the Liberal Party with the act of his 


| colleague, Sir George Younger, in turning Liberal 
Much depends upon whether he has in him the | 


Scotland into Tory Scotland, and marking three of Mr. 
Churchill’s Liberal ex-colleagues for slaughter. Mr. 
Churchill’s reply is to complain of Mr. Gulland’s 
activities in the Liberal cause, and Mr. Asquith’s 
unpatriotic refusal to remain Prime Minister “ while 
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leaving the actual conduct of the war to Mr. Lloyd 
George.’ Mr. Churchill’s surprise at Mr. Asquith’s con- 
duct is, we are sure, quite genuine. To neglect a chance of 
taking or sticking to office at any price would seem to 
him the height of Quixotry. Mr. Gulland’s reply is to 
remind Scottish Liberalism of its incautious act in taking 
Mr. Churchill to its bosom and warming him after the 
Manchester Tories had cast him out. 


* * * 


Tue proceedings under the armistice are shrouded 
in a good deal of mystery. A Berlin telegram 
announces that on December Ist Marshal Foch presented 
the German Armistice Commission with an ultimatum, in 
which he is said to have repeated his demand for “ all the 
strongest and best German locomotives.” The ultimatum 
expired in twenty-four hours. ‘“ Vorwarts” declares that 
the object of the ultimatum was to satisfy, the Entente 
generalissimo’s ambition to enter Berlin. But since 
nothing has been heard of any action taken on the expiry 
of the ultimatum, and the reports are unanimous that the 
occupation of territory under the armistice is proceeding 
quietly and expeditiously, it is possible that the German 
report is an attémpt to sober the extreme revolutionary 
elements by the threat of Allied occupation. But, 
although the present German Government has played 
upon this fear before in order to strengthen its own 
position, the fact that the report of the one-day ulti- 
matum is published without contradiction is disturbing. 
We do not credit the idea that the Allies are imposing 
impossible armistice terms with the object of occupying 
Berlin. But the suspicion that we are being kept in the 
dark, and are to learn of what happens under the armis- 
tice only from German sources, should be avoided at all 


costs. 
* * * 


A.THouGH the situation in Berlin continues obscure, 
it has yielded in importance to the tension between Berlin 
and Bavaria. The ostensible cause of the tension was a 
protest made by Solf, without the knowledge of Kautsky, 
his Socialist assistant, against the publication of the in- 
criminating extracts from Count Lerchtenfeld’s reports. 
The Munch Workers’ Council, at the instance of Eisner, 
the Bavarian President, thereupon sent a note to Berlin 
demanding the removal of Erzberger, Solf, Scheidemann, 
and David, as compromised representatives of the old 
system. The Berlin Press retaliated by accusing Bavaria 
of wishing to imitate the Ukraine and to conclude an easy 
peace with the Entente at the price of separation from the 
Empire; while Erzberger’s organ charged Eisner with 
being under the influence of Clemenceau, and working to 
form a separate federation of South German Republics in 
the French interest. However, the opposition to Eisner 
in Berlin does not appear to have been shared by the 
Independents. Kautsky is said to have approved of the 
Bavarian publication of the documents, and the organ of 
the Independents has on its own account directed a violent 
attack against Solf. 


* * * 


Tue upshot of this dispute was that the Berlin 
W.S.C, supported the Bavarian demand for the removal 
of Solf, and asked for a guarantee that Erzberger should 
take no part in the peace negotiations. Since the 
Executive Committee of the Berlin W.S.C. completely 
controls the Government, Eisner has carried his point in 
so far as the non-Socialist members of the Government 
are concerned. This success seems to conflict with the 
reports that Eisner’s position is shaken, and that he is 
likely to be succeeded shortly by Auer, the leader of the 
Majority Socialists in Bavaria. Quite obviously the 
messages from Berlin will tend to represent Eisner as 
compromised, since the telegraph service there is mainly 
in the hands of the Majority Socialists against whom he 
has directed his attacks. Therefore there is no need to 
attach any great importance to the reports of demon- 
strations against him in Munich. The Separatist, anti- 
Prussian tinge which he gives to all his actions more 
probably satisfies than irritates Bavarian public opinion, 
and it is unlikely in the extreme that he is really 
conducting secret negotiations with the Entente with a 





view to a separate peace. His idea seems to be to put 
pressure on Berlin to form a peace delegation composed 
of men who were opposed to the war from the beginning. 
But to play with separatist ideas, even if only by way 
of a threat, is very dangerous at the moment when some 
ingenious men are racking their brains to discover a means 
of preventing German-Austria from joining Germany as it 
desires. ‘ ‘ 
* 


THE deposition of King Nicholas of Montenegro by 
the Skuptshina is important chiefly as a confirmation of 
the news that the agreement reached at Geneva between 
the South Slavs and the Serbians is being put into effect. 
There can be little doubt that the removal of King 
Nicholas was decided then. No sympathy need be 
wasted upon him. He was at best a picturesque intriguer 
with a touch of the brigand, and excessively unpopular 
in his own country. The fact that all the five Monte- 
negrin delegates to the South Slav Congress at Serajevo, 
which is to be the constituent assembly of the new South 
Stav Kingdom, are known to be opposed to the dynasty, 
is eloquent enough. There seems to be no reason why 
the establishment of the new kingdom should be attended 
by any serious internal difficulties, if the previous decision 
to unite under the Karageorgevitch dynasty is main- 
tained. The principal question is the securing of com- 
plete religious equality, and if generous safeguards in this 
respect are given, the last vestiges of the separatist 
movement in Croatia should disappear peacefully. The 
Serbians of the kingdom have to remember that, com- 
pared with the Croats, they are political parvenus, and 
that any attempt to rule Jugo-Slavia entirely from 
Belgrade will inevitably land the new State in disaster. 
Meanwhile, the occupation of Fiume by American troops 
instead of the Italians has done much to compose the 
dangerous unrest which existed among the South Slavs 
a short while ago. 

x - * 


THEODORE RoosEvELT has launched his torpedo at 
President Wilson’s peace ship, with the cunning that we 
have learned to expect from the hero of the Big Stick. 
He appeals to every appetite of British Jingoism in his 
attack on the President. It is, says Mr. Roosevelt, sheer 
nonsense to maintain that the American Army fought for 
the fourteen points. America wants Germany smashed. 
She has not done half as much as England, France, and 
Italy to beat Germany. England must have the most 
powerful navy in the world; the U.S.A. must have the 
next. The freedom of the seas must not prevent England 
from doing what she hasdone in this war. England must 
keep the German colonies. The U.S.A. must keep the 
Monroe doctrine, and refrain, from all intervention in 
European affairs, while retaining the right to close the 
Panama Canal in war time. It is but faint consolation 
that it has been left to an American ex-President to play 
the most openly mischievous part of any statesman during 
the war. Perhaps the violence of the attack, and the 
completeness with which Mr. Roosevelt betrays not merely 
American ideals, but American interests in his effort to 
discredit the President, may produce a rally of opinion to 
Mr. Wilson in his own country. But there is not too 
much room for optimism. Already the world is 
preparing to arm to the teeth for the next war. 


* * * 


Two decisions, we are told, were taken at the 
meeting of Allied leaders in London which ended on 
December 3rd. The first was that Germany must pay 
to the utmost of her capacity for the damage she has 
wantonly done. What this may mean there is no saying. 
Wanton damage is, on the face of it, a fairly well-defined 
conception which can by no means be stretched to cover 
war costs. And if war costs are really ruled out, there 
is no moral objection to making Germany pay as much 
as she can for the devastation dona in France. But the 
figures put forward by French sources suggest 
that what is contemplated by our Allies, and presumably 
by ourselves, is to ascertain the maximum sum which can 
be wrung from Germany and submit a bill for that 
amount. The immediate consequence of a crushing 
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indemnity will be anarchy in Germany. The second 
decision is to demand the surrender of the Kaiser and the 
Crown Prince. The surrender, like the trial which 
apparently is to follow it, has no basis of legality. The 
arguments against the attempt to give the process a legal 
form are overwhelming. We deal with them elsewhere. 


* * * 


We wonder if those who cry for huge indemnities 
from Germany have ever read Mr. C. B. Phipson’s 
devastating analysis (written in 1892) of the results, to 
Germany and to France, of the indemnity of 1870. Mr. 
Phipson then showed (1) that the French people partly 
paid their indemnity with their own uselessly hoarded 
accumulations of gold, and thus far did themselves no 
harm ; (2) that so far as it was paid in bills of exchange a 
great impetus was given to their manufactures 
and export trade; (3) that the taxes imposed in 
France were not paid to Germany, but by 
Frenchmen to Frenchmen; (4) that in Germany the 
effect was to demonetise silver and to cause the German 
Government to disperse a large number of extra currency- 
tokens, an operation which in its turn raised prices, and 
led to a re-export of gold to France (who thus got back 
what she had given), while the change in the German 
standard diminished the purchasing power of the people ; 
(5) that the final result was an increase of social misery 
and discontent. 


* * * 


THE old controversy about unity of command has 
broken out once more, and it is now to be held as an 
article of the true faith that Mr. George, having con- 
sistently fought for it—which is untrue—won the war by 
winning Foch. We object to this dragging in of the 
Marshal’s name. But examine the thesis. It used to be 
held that Germany was winning because she had unity 
of command. But what are we to say now that she has 
lost? If we are to hold that the Allies won through 
unity of command we must equally maintain that Ger- 
many lost through unity of command. We may allow 
those who like the position to sustain it ; but it is obvious 
to all who can take a detached view that unity of com- 
mand was not, is not, and can never be the whole of 
the matter. The truth is that it matters little or much, 
according to circumstances. Ludendorff did much to 
lose the war for Germany ; Foch did enough to win it for 
us. The true strength of the Germans was unity of 
race, of training, of mind. The difficulty which arose 
between General Pétain ‘and Sir Douglas Haig in the 
last week of March could never have happened in the 
German Army simply because it was a homogeneous body 
of troops with one end and purpose instead of two. The 
same differences had sterilized some of the Allied efforts, 
and they were liable to become, as in fact they became, 
critical because the contest was not a straight issue but 
three-cornered. 

“* « - 


France, feeling the terrible burden of four years of 
the war, asked the British Army to take over another 
forty miles of the line. In form this was wholly unjust, 
while in fact it was perfectly legitimate. It was unjust 
because the British Army was weaker in March, 1918, 
than in March, 1917, and its commander knew perfectly 
well that he was called upon to face a most serious risk. 
The Army became, in fact, the chopping-block for 
politicians. It was not allowed the troops to avert 
defeat which had to be thrown in later. But the issue 
was not ours, but the fate of the Allies. Again, in the 
last week of March it was Pétain, apparently, who was 
at fault, for precisely the same reason. The Americans 
were not yet experienced enough to pull their full weight. 
The French reserves were low, and to throw them into the 
gap near Amiens might be to risk all. Unity of com- 
sand simply meant, in the actual case, the throwing 
in of the French First Army. Foch overrode Pétain, 
as he did later in the counter-stroke at Soissons, when 
almost the end of the reserves was reached. With fuller 
confidence between the Allies, and with more power to 
the soldiers, the March crisis would never have arisen. 
We must remember that though Mr. George claims to 





have discovered Foch, this great general was actually 
laid aside at one moment by the French—M. Clemenceau 
bore witness to this on Monday. 

% . - 

But Foch discovered himself. When a famous 
military theorist takes the field and shows himself as 
successful in action as he had been illuminating in 
thought, everyone can realize that a great general has 
appeared, and it is much to Joffre’s credit that he at 
once gave this corps commander the charge of an army 
and then of a group of armies. No history of the war 
can be written without Foch’s name taking an apparently 
disproportionate place from the beginning. He is, 
indeed, the one great general in the war. He seemed 
to shine in crises. We imagine that if his battles were 
fought at manceuvres he would have been given out every 
time before he won. If he was bold in theory, he was 
still bolder in practice. His knowledge had become 
instinct, and he reacted to crises almost instantaneously. 
But he lifted war on to a higher plane. His will was 
indomitable, his confidence unfailing, and his spirit 
burned like a flame. The war for him was a spiritual 
issue, and he had no fear for the result. It was for this 
reason that, his dispositions made in the crisis of the 
Marne, he could go for a walk and discourse upon metal- 
lurgy. And if one man can be said to have won the war 
we may say it was Foch for his covering action after 
Morhange, his stand before Nancy, his brilliant man- 
ceuvre at Fére Champenoise, his steadfastness on the 
Yser and at Ypres, his direction on the Somme, and his 
correlation of those “hammer blows’’ of the British 
Army with the operations of the other Allied armies 
which, as he himself said, were the decisive factor in the 
victory. 

* * * 

THE tone of the bulk of the French Press remains 
unchanged. Opposition to a League of Nations is as 
strong as ever, and the demand is for terms of peace 
that will reduce Germany to permanent subjection. In 
fact, the policy of many French Nationalists is the forma- 
tion of a new Holy Alliance which will suppress revolu- 
tion everywhere and slit up Central Europe into small 
States which it can permanently control. On the other 
hand, that interesting paper the “ Ciuvre ” has suddenly 
begun to protest against such a policy and against all 
schemes of conquest and annexation. It accuses its con- 
temporaries of having the mentality of 1815 and of 
desiring to repeat the disastrous blunders of the Congress 
of Vienna, and it declares a League of Nations to be the 
only possible guarantee of permanent peace. M. Téry, 
the editor of the “ CEuvre,’’ has shown a remarkable 
faculty for discerning the slightest change in the direc- 
tion of the wind and trimming his sails accordingly. 
This attitude on his part is, therefore, perhaps an indica- 
tion that the violent Chauvinism of the “great press’”’ 
is not entirely representative of public opinion. 

% * * 


Ont of the first duties of the new Holy Alliance is to 
be that of “ restoring order” in Russia. The weekly 
review, “ L’Opinion,’’ published last week an article by 
M. F. Noél demanding war against Russia on a large 
scale. The Allies, he said, should at once attack Petro- 
grad and Moscow and then occupy other large towns. 
Russia was open on every side, and an energetic action 
starting from different points would in three or four 
months rid the world of “ the Muscovite nightmare.”’ The 
Allies would re-establish a strong Central Government, 
which could keep the people in subjection. M. Marcel 
Cachin dealt with this subject in a leader in 
“T’Humanité” on Sunday. There were, he said, 
reasons for believing that the policy of M. Noél 
was that of the French Government itself, and that it was 
intended to restore the monarchy in Russia. The 
Socialists would insist on obtaining information from the 
Government, and, if it were proved that the armies of 
the Allies were on the march against the Russian Revolu- 
tion, would oppose such a policy. M. Ernest Lafont has 
given notice of an interpellation on the subject on behalf 
of the Socialist party which is, M. Cachin said, determined 
to demand its immediate discussion. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


THE PEOPLE TO MR. GEORGE. 


Ir is clear that by the act of Mr. Lloyd George, the 
effective government of Great Britain is about to be 
severed from the will of the people. Government with 


us is a representative function; its seat is in 
Parliament. That Parliament may work, four 
conditions are necessary for its election. There 


must be a clear issue, a fair choice of candidates, 
the power to record a vote, and the power to make it 
effective. Every one of these conditions is absent from 
this contest. The Parliament which the Prime Minister 
is making will be an unrepresentative body. The people 
did not choose the mass of the candidates: they were 
chosen for them. The greatest section of electors, which 
is the Army, will be physically disabled from voting, or 
will vote in the dark. There is no guarantee that the 
wish of the majority will be found to prevail, or that in 
any single constituency the true mind of the electorate 
will appear through the multiplicity of candidates. 
And the country has been given nothing to vote on. 
The peace is being made in Downing Street. The 
finishing touches will be laid on at the Hotel Majestic 
and in the Palace of Louis Quatorze. By the time 
that the new Parliament is constituted, the prepared 
documents will be ready for Germany to sign. The 
British Press, under a personal appeal by the Prime 
Minister, is asked to refrain from speculations as to and 
discussions of its “ probable terms.’’ To ensure that if 
it speaks it will be with an ignorant tongue, the same 
statesman retains all foreign news under his censorship. 
The people will therefore sit in darkness while their 
governors enlarge or straighten their lives for them, and 
the only voice of democracy which will be heard will be 
that of the conquered countries. 

The people, thus deliberately shut out from 
knowledge or control of the settlement, lose by a fatal 
sequence the power to order their own existence. Are 
they and their children to regard themselves as 
conscripts? They do not know; Mr. George refuses to 
tell them. Why? Because of the undisclosed terms of 
peace. French Nationalism has already mapped out 
a splendid panorama of revenge for 1870, spread over a 
wide scheme of spoil and conquest. There is to be a 
French province to the left bank of the Rhine, a friendly 
Republic on the right, a lien to a capital amount of 
thousands of millions of pounds, including interest on 
the indemnity of the Franco-Prussian war, on about half 
of the existing production of industrial Germany. This 
involves a prolonged military occupation, in which 
Britain must take her share. Such a policy must break 
every pledge which Mr. George made when the 
ideal policy of America came into view, and 
with it the absolute dependence of the Allies 
on her for victory and for financial strength. 
It will also make disarmament impossible. There can 
be no League of Nations, no hope of peace save under 
the guarantee of the Entente. Conscription must 
therefore be retained as our contribution to the armed 
guard of the Entente, and with that act Brifish liberty 
goes as a sacrifice to the European Moloch and a sign 
that our boys have been betrayed and the war fought in 
vain. The platform may shake with the din of Mr. 
George’s demagogics. But if he yields to French and 
Italian Nationalism, a silent work of militarisation will 
go on until the armed peace has been fully re-established. 

That is one issue. Take another. The peace will 





be a dictated one; the Conference a form, unless Mr. 
Wilson’s resolve to insist on the fourteen points 
turns it into a reality, and the serious work 
be delegated to the Mixed Commissions. The 
details of the Peace will thus be in the hands of the 
experts. The Foreign Affairs Commission of the French 
Chamber may learn a little of their work. Mr. George’s 
tied House, unequipped and unorganized, will know 
nothing at all. Everything will come to it either as an 
accomplished fact or in snippets, and the one critical 
task worth the doing, the continuous examination of 
Ministers by a Committee of the House, will never even 
be begun. What does Mr. George care for Parliament? 
He has bound himself to destroy one of its Acts and to 
tamper with another.* But effective communication 
will be out of his power. Even if the Conference is 
sitting he will be merely a member of the new 
Congress of Vienna which will sit at Versailles. 
That body will consist of weak men, of men 
bound under the Secret Treaties, of men of little faith 
and many fears, of the diplomatic or the professional 
classes ; while Labor, which is full of faith and has far- 
reaching views of international life, and holds the future, 
perhaps the immediate future of Europe, in its 
hands, will be represented, if at all, by a tame delegate or 
two, and only appear in force in the German 
delegations. Still worse will be the prospect for 
the Mixed Commissions. They will ‘‘make’’ new Europe, 
creating dozens of new sores over its tender and lacerated 
surface. The people will have little to say. They 
may prowl, lion-wise, round the entrenchments of the old 
order. But only one European statesman has even 
proposed to admit a single representative of Labor to 
the Conference. No one suggests that it should come in 
as a serious factor in the reconstruction of Europe. 

Why not? Is it not because the peace conceptions of 
Nationalist statesmanship and those of the enlightened 
democracy of Europe are irreconcilable? The latter 
follow in the main those of Mr. Wilson; the former, 
having won the war and overthrown one military 
domination, propose to lose it all over again by establish- 
ing another, and calling it the League of Nations. But 
the democracy is not, and never was, fixed to the idea 
of power. Thus far Karl Marx has been a true prophet 
of the new order, and the rule of internationalism 
became inevitable from the hour when the workmen’s 
belief in a common interest for the proletariat was 
established. War has obscured this idea of the solidarity 
of Labor, much as our street lamps were veiled during 
the raids. But it) has not been extinguished, and it is 
the basis of the workman’s idea of peace as one of ulti- 
mate reconciliation. For that reason neither territorial 
ideas nor ideas of revenge appeal to him. Both mean 
conscription, and for him conscription is a return to 
slavery. Both have their fount in the old diplomacy, 
and the theory of inveterate and historic hatreds among 
the nations. The workman takes stock in neither. He 
thinks with Mr. Wilson that the League of Nations 
should govern both the spirit of the peace and 
its form, and that, when justice has been done, 
Republican Germany has as good a right to a 
place at its council table as Republican France. Socialist 
France speaks the same language; indeed, no free 
conference of workmen summoned in any belligerent 
country would use any other. There is thus a great 
block of democratic opinion which, while carrying the 
doctrine of Christianity where the national Churches 


have dropped it, replaces that of force in the hour of its 
inevitable exhaustion. This is the true sense in which a 


new world has been born, a world that comes into 





*Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment. 
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immediate conflict with the old, and will either conquer 
or be conquered by it. 

The workers will therefore address Mr. George in 
some such terms as these :— 


“You have made your Parliament. It is not 
ours. We are the soldiers; we have been tricked 
out of our vote and choice. We are the workmen; 
you have divided and distracted our campaign. We 
are the people; you have withheld from us the 
material of the peace, while you wove it in your 
secret counsels of generals and diplomatists. We 
are the women; your regulation* dishonors our sex. 
We are the idealists; you preach the gospel of fear 
and speak the language of revenge. We are for peace, 
and whether you will it or no, you are making the 


next war; parents and lovers, and with Government | 


in such hands, our dear ones are lost. We love liberty, 
and you create a tied Parliament. Thousands of 
us are still in chains, and you deal only with our 
masters; we look to a new world, you consort and 
traffic with the old. 

‘‘ Therefore, take your warning. Power is yours ; 
but the force of numbers is with us and the greater 
force of ideas. Millions have died; not for you or 
your like, but that society might have a new birth 
of freedom and happiness. This is the test of our 
policy. We accept Mr. Wilson’s leadership; we 
refuse yours, and we shall judge the peace you make 
without us by its conformity with his principles.” 





WORSE THAN BREST-LITOVSK ? 


Ir is the intention, we are told, of our present rulers 
not to summon the newly elected Parliament until the 
peace negotiations are at an end. We cannot 
say that we have cherished any great hopes of 
the coming Parliament, which is to be formed 
deliberately by a method morally equivalent to a 
reductio ad absurdum of the Parliamentary system of 
government. We were already convinced that the 
manner of its formation was such that it was bound to 
put a premium on extra-Parliamentary action. Never- 
theless, it was certain that the representation of Labor 
would be greatly strengthened in the new Parliament. 
It would contain a resolute party with a definite pro- 
gramme of international ideals, strong in the knowledge 
that the future could bring it only an increase of power 
and determination. It would contain a body of vigilant 
men who would hold a watching brief for genuine 
democracy while the future of the world was being 
settled. There would be questions put by men who had 
no inclination to be put off by the persiflage of officials 
who have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. The 
calculated distraction of the public interest from the vital 
question of the peace would be at an end, and public 
opinion might yet be roused to a sense of higher issues 
than the hanging of the Kaiser or making the Hun pay. 

Much might yet be achieved by the fearless criticism 
and the insistence upon publicity which we could have 
expected from the new Labor Party and the Liberals 
and Radicals—the only men worth calling by either 
name—who escaped the drag-net of the Coalition. 
A sense of public shame would be aroused at the moral 
humiliation which an unclean peace would inevitably 
bring upon a country whose lip-service to the ideals of 
freedom and democracy has been unbroken, and whose 
heart-service is still, we believe, real. There was a spark 
of hope. Apparently it is to be extinguished. Mr. 
George is said to have decided that Parliament cannot 
meet until the peace is signed or irrevocable. But 
this is to treat the English Parliament much as 
Ludendorff treated the German Reichstag when the 
peace of Brest-Litovsk was made. We could find it in 
us to reprint word for word a leader from the “ Frank- 
furter Zeitung,’’ written when the Brest treaty was 
being imposed upon Russia. The Ausgeschaltung of 
Parliament is now become our peculiar distinction. But 
the analogy would not be exact enough to be cogent. 
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By the old German constitution the Reichstag had no 
right to be heard on the question of war and peace. 
Ludendorff’s dictatorship was a constitutional dictator- 
ship; it brought Germany to revolution. The 
dictatorship of Mr. Lloyd George is essentially uncon- 
stitutional. The a fortiori argument needs no completion. 

But the wise-heads say: We are not about to 
impose a Brest-Litovsk treaty upon Germany. But 
the danger is that the Allies may be tempted to impose a 
far worse peace than that of Brest-Litovsk upon the 
German people. In the Brest treaty the German 
military government was at least faithful, according to 
its lights, to the accepted principle of no indemnities for 
war-costs and damage done by act of war. The payment 
it exacted from Russia was based upon an accepted 
valuation of damage done to German civil interests in 
Russia. It amounted to 300 millions of pounds on the 
old exchange. The Entente Governments have accepted 
the same principle of no indemnities for war costs. Yet 
what is the figure which is being bandied about by the 
people who cry: The Hun must pay? They fix the cost 
of the war at £50,000 millions. Sir Eric Geddes, 
accepting the figure as representing the just claims of the 
Entente, had the temerity to suggest that the payment 
of a sum so vast in goods or labor might do the Entente 
more harm than good. That was too much for some of our 
French friends. The “ Matin’’ demands that the debt 
shall be recognized, and that the payment of interest 
upon it at the rate of 5 per cent. shall be exacted 
annually from Germany. Germany, by the principle of 
no indemnities, is to be required to pay £2,500 millions 
every year. And the “ Matin’’ has the effrontery to 
invoke the authority of President Wilson himself in 
support of this demand. “ Remember,’’ it says, “ the 
noble programme of the great world citizen, President 
Wilson, who declared : ‘Germany shall restore ; Germany 
shall make reparation.’ ”’ 

The Brest-Litovsk Treaty involved the detachment 
of territories from Russia. Courland, Esthonia, Livonia, 
Lithuania were taken from her. A separate peace was 
made with the Ukraine. The plan was to attach the 
first four countries to the Prussian Crown. Not one of 
them contained a Russian population. The crime of 
Germany was that she disregarded the principle of self- 
determination, and chose to ‘consider it satisfied when 
the small German population of those countries had 
declared for union with Germany. Alsace-Lorraine has 
a large German population, on any computation larger 
than the French population. We as yet see no sign that 
the principle of self-determination is to be applied there. 
As for the Ukraine, the Germans took the opportunity 
of making a separate peace with a self-appointed 
Ukrainian Government which, owing to its fear of 
Bolshevism, desired to make a separate peace and to 
prevent the incursion of anarchy. That was a crime a 
year ago. To-day, impelled by the same fears, Bavaria 
is inclined to offer a separate peace. Does anyone find 
anything untoward in the suggestion? We have heard 
of no expression of indignation or misgiving at the 
uncontradicted, but we hope inaccurate, report that 
Marshal Foch was already negotiating in Strasbourg for 
the separation of Bavaria from the Empire. The reports 
go yet further. They tell of a growing movement for 
separation throughout the Rhine province, including 
the Rhenish-Westphalian industrial district, animated 
by the same fear of Bolshevism. We have not 
yet observed any suggestion that it would be 
monstrous if we were to encourage a movement of this 
kind. On the contrary, the idea that Prussia should be 
reduced once more to the condition in which she was in 
1806 meets with a chorus of delighted approval. And 
there is no ueed to distinguish between separation from 
Germany and annexation by the Entente Powers. The 
satisfaction of an annual claim one-tenth of that pro- 
posed by the “ Matin ’’ and enthusiastically endorsed by 
the Northcliffe Press would involve “the permanent 
occupation not merely of the left bank of the Rhine but 
of Rhenish Westphalia also. 

Precisely at this moment Mr. Lloyd George 
proposes to set Parliament on one side. The Parliament 
of carpet-baggers which will result from his purge 
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will put no obstacle in his way. He will have made 
constitutional control of his actions impossible while 
the peace is being made. But some control there must be. 
If Parliament is not to be summoned before the peace, 
the only body which has the power to influence it is 
organized Labor, and the only means by which the 
control can be exercised is an International Labor Con- 
ference. There is no other hope. It is no longer profit- 
able to put forward formal objections to the simultaneous 
assembly of a Labor Peace Conference. Let us frankly 
admit that the meeting of an International Labor 
Conference will mark the end of a period in our consti- 
tutional history. But there are things more valuable 
even than the old constitutional order—the peace of the 
world and the ideal of equal justice upon which alone 
it can be securely based. It is these things which are 
now in peril. 

Therefore an International Labor Conference is sure 
to be called. Its meré summons may be enough to 
give pause to the spoilers. But if it is not allowed 
to meet, and if Mr. Wilson’s policy is turned 
down, and that which makes future wars inevitable goes 
on, Labor must take immediate counsel as to its next 
step. We believe that the old order, expressed in the 
Parliamentary form, was capable of expressing a high 
ideal, the solidarity of democracies, and we also believe 
that the solidarity of democracies is, in itself, a higher 
thing than the solidarity of Labor. But since it seems 
that destiny and Mr. Lloyd George have ruled otherwise, 
we will waste no tears over the past. The future must be 
won for Internationalism. If the old powers of 
democracy fail when the supreme test is being applied, 
then those to whom democracy meant more than 
material prosperity must rally to Labor, and give the 
only party which proclaims the International idea) the 
strength of their hopes and desires. 





ON HANGING THE KAISER. 


Ear.y in the war there appeared, in an American 
magazine, a very able article on the contrast between the 
British and German attitude to life. The British, the 
author argued, look at every action from the point of 
view of the motive supposed to prompt it: the Germans, 
from the point of view of its actual character and effects. 
And he concluded that, between peoples of such different 
outlook, there could be no mutual comprehension. 
There is truth in the observation, at any rate so far 
as the British are concerned. When anything bad 
happens their instinct is to look not for the causes, but 
for the villain. In international affairs this means, in 
practice, that the villain is always found abroad. For 
no nation ever admits that it can itself do wrong. A 
study of British opinion, in all our wars, would, we 
believe, confirm this statement. Take, for instance, the 
Crimean War. In the light of history that is not a war 
of which we are inclined to be proud. It is generally 
admitted to have been a war altogether unnecessary and 
discreditable into which we lamentably blundered, and 
from which no single good was derived either for this 
nation or for the world. Yet, at the time, all our 
idealists were talking of it exactly as they have talked 
of the war just ended. A wicked enemy was endeavoring 
to dominate the world, and God and the British were 
ranged against him. In the Boer War a plucky minority 
stood up against a war of sheer aggressive imperialism. 
But how unpopular that minority was! And how they 
were made to suffer! Of all the wars fought by the 
British the one just ended is the one in which their 
traditional attitude is best justified. They can justly 
claim that they have been, in fact, defending liberty and 
right against aggression. They are entitled to their clear 
conscience. But none the less their lack of objectivity is 
as conspicuous as ever, and is showing itself now in the 
most disquieting forms. They are not content to have 
achieved their task and helped to deliver the world from 
the tyranny they fought against. They want further to 
punish the offender. And they seem to be more con- 
cerned with this punishment than with the settlement 
of Europe on a basis which may prevent the recurrence 





of such catastrophes in the future. The hanging of the 
Kaiser and the impoverishment of the German nation 
appear to occupy the minds of the public more than 
President Wilson’s fourteen points. Yet the fourteen 
points contain the promise of the salvation of the world ; 
and the punishment contains nothing but the gratifica- 
tion of a passing mood of anger. This anger, however, 
presents itself to the nation in the form of a moral 
sentiment. And they care more about their moral 
sentiment than about the welfare of their descendants 
and of mankind. 

The attempt, indeed, is made to unite the two points 
of view suggesting that punishment will prevent the 
repetition of the offence. But this is not very plausible. 
If wars and the conditions out of which wars arise are 
to continue, then the mere fact that one aggressive 
nation was defeated and punished will hardly act as a 
preventive of aggression in the future. For, in the 
future, as in the past, everything will depend on a 
calculation of chances. “ True,’’ it will be urged, “ the 
Central Powers were beaten in 1918. But then their 
policy was stupid. Their diplomatic preparation for the 
war was inadequate.’’ Another State, pursuing similar 
aims in the future, will be likely to draw the moral not 
that the enterprise must not be attempted, but that it 
must be better prepared. Punishment is only effective as 
a deterrent if it is certain in its operation. And in inter- 
national affairs, it can only be made certain by the 
construction of a League of Nations. It is the Presi- 
dent’s points, not the punishment of offenders, that 
contains the promise of a new world, 

It follows that the only real ground for the demand 
for punishment is the gratification of the feeling of anger. 
This is distinguished, by those who put it forward, from 
the demand for vengeance. And no doubt a distinction 
between punishment and revenge can be made in ethics, 
though it is more difficult to establish in psychology. 
Even the criminal law of civilized states rests, according 
to eminent authority, in part at least, on the sentiment 
of vengeance in the community. From that point of 
view it is a way of preventing lynch law. But what 
gives to the criminal law the character of justice, not 
revenge, is a series of facts none of which are present, as 
yet, in international affairs. There is an established 
law, an independent judge, a long-tried method of 
evidence. The prosecutor, the judge, and the execu- 
tioner are different and independent parties. And the 
parties offended do not profit by the judgment. But 
when one nation has conquered another in war none of 
these elements are present. There is no court, no pro- 
cedure, above all, no impartiality, and no attempt at 
it or desire for it. The case is decided before it is tried, 
and the penalty fixed before the condemnation. What 
people in England are asking for is not the trial of the 
Kaiser, but his execution. They would be furious if any 
question were raised as to his guilt, or any serious legal 
procedure interposed between his arrest and his con- 
demnation. He istheir enemy. They have beaten him. 
And they want his blood. 

It is not necessary to be a friend of the Kaiser to 
see how unjust and unworthy all this is. Enough indeed 
is known about the origins of the war for us to be sure 
that the Kaiser bears a heavy part in the guilt. But the 
sole guilt? No; that, as clearly, is false. Austrian policy 
was at least as responsible for the war as German policy. 
Why, then, do we not ask for the heads of the Austrian 
Ministers, since the old Emperor is dead? Again, what 
part was played by Russia? What about Sukhomlinoff ? 
These questions do not interest the public. They do not 
want to know who was really responsible for the war. 
They want a victim. And the Kaiser has been 
designated as the victim of the press ever since the war 
broke out. 

But supposing the Kaiser were the sole person guilty, 
what purpose would it serve to shoot him or to hang 
him? The executions of crowned heads in the past have 
not been fruitful of good results. The best way to make 
a martyr of a man is to kill him under circumstances in 
which he looks like a victim. Never yet, in history, has 
a man been executed for making a war. And naturally. 
For war has never been regarded as a crime, and those 
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who made it have been honored above ali other men by 
their nations. It is good that we should be changing 
our view, so late in history. It is good that war should 
become a crime. But, if it is to be a crime, there must 
be a law and a court and a procedure; and all that has 
yet to be created. To execute the Kaiser is to make the 
law of the future act retrospectively on the past; which 
is contrary to what has hitherto been held just. 
Napoleon kept Europe at war for nearly twenty years, 
was personally responsible for every breach of the peace 
during that time, and did pretty well achieve that 
domination of Europe at which Germany aimed. Yet 
the victors were content to banish him to St. Helena, and 
that, not for punishment but for security. Our ancestors 
were wiser and more just than we seem likely to show 
ourselves. 

But, after all, this question of the Kaiser is not the 
most fundamental. What is really ominous is the 
apparent desire to punish the whole German people, 
generation after generation, the children now in arms 
and those yet to be born. For that is really what would 
be involved in exacting from Germany indemnities so 
huge as to cripple her for decades. The ironical 
economic point, that such indemnities could only be 
received in the form of that ‘“‘dumping’’ of German 
goods which the same people who call for indemnity are 
most determined to avoid, need not detain us now. We 
are on the point of justice. And this doctrine of 
collective responsibility is unjust. The German nation 
did not make the war. Half-a-dozen rulers made it, in 
Germany and Austria, and perhaps in some other 
countries. And once it was made, the German nation 
had no alternative, according to all the recognized 
standards of patriotism, than to see it through. For 
never was nation in greater danger than the German 
from the moment Great Britain entered the war. Never 
was it more evident that defeat would mean ruin. It 
was therefore inevitable for the patriotic German to 
see his ‘duty ’’ in supporting his Government in the 
war. The English, of all peoples, ought to recognize 
this, for no people is so absolute as they on this point of 
patriotic duty. It may be said, without any hesitation 
or qualification, that no matter what the cause of war, 
be it just or unjust, the British would never forgive the 
man who, when the State was in real danger, should 
weaken the national effort by hostile criticism. We have 
proof positive of that in the present war, in the treat- 
ment of pacifists, and of conscientious objectors. 
According to British standards, according to all 
standards of accepted patriotism, the German people 
acted rightly in supporting their Government. This 
would have been so had they known and believed that 
it was an unjust war. For none the less their country 
would have been in danger. The standard, if you like, 
is a bad one. We may begin to say so, when we cease 
to apply it ourselves in our own case. But the standard 
is there and is accepted. 

Moreover, in fact, the German peoples did not know 
nor believe that their cause was a bad one, and they did 
not know that it was being cruelly fought (as it was). 
They believed up to the last that they were fighting a 
war of defence. For the crime of fighting for their 
country under such conditions it is proposed to penalize 
generation after generation, to make them the per- 
manent tribute-payers of the world. What kind of a 
justice is this? The payment by Germany of the damage 
wrought in occupied territory is clearly reasonable. 
There is a sound principle there. It is a general one, 
and should run “ wherever territory has been occupied 
by an enemy, the enemy shall provide reparation for the 
injury done.’’ But the attempt to lay the whole cost 
of the war on the beaten enemy is another matter. The 
principle is a new one, and a bad one, due mainly to 
German action in the past. At the treaty of Ports- 
mouth President Roosevelt induced Japan to renounce 
all claim for a war indemnity on Russia. That would 
be a better precedent for the Allied Governments to 
follow than the precedent of 1871. There is no knowing 
where this taking of war-indemnities may not lead 
nations. It is a way of avoiding the natural nemesis of 
war—pauperization. It is a way of making war seem to 





“pay.’’ And once ‘it were established as a practice 
(supposing it could be established) we should be 
approaching the point at which some nation would say: 
“ Let us go to war in order to get the indemnity ’’! 

And mark! The same people who want to exact 
“more than Germany can pay,’’ are the people who will 
oppose every form and measure of disarmament. Yet 
the financial relief of disarmament would be great out of 
all proportion to any relief an indemnity could give. 
And disarmament would be the real insurance against 
future wars. This whole idea of punishment is a red- 
herring across the track of real progress. What we want 
is not punishment for the past, but security for the 
future. That security can only be had along the lines 
of the fourteen points. And punishment, so far from 
helping, may hinder it. For it is essential that the new 
order shall start on a basis of mutual confidence and 
mutual co-operation between all nations. That, and that 
only, can be a real guarantee against a repetition of the 
horrors from which we have just emerged. What we 
need is the ‘“ objective’’ view, the view of cause «und 
effect. Our subjective indignation does not help us, aid 
may easily ruin us. Our duty is not to gratify feelings, 
whether of justice or revenge, but to build a new world 
in which our children may be safe and free. 





THE MENACE OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 


DEMOBILIZATION is the most immediate of the problems 
of Reconstruction. It has two aspects—the return of 
the Army to civil life, and the resettlement of the war- 
workers in peace-time occupations. Each of these 
problems must be dealt with promptly and efficiently if 
our industries are to make a rapid recovery in the world 
markets, and, still more, if violent industrial unrest is 
to be averted. We have no means as yet of judging from 
experience the wider Reconstruction policy of the 
Government ; but we can at least see what they are doing 
to tackle this urgent problem. . 

The first thing we notice is a proclamation that 
demobilization has not yet begun, and is apparently not 
intended to begin at present. ‘‘ Key’’ and “ pivotal ”’ 
men, and limited numbers of men in essential industries 
are being released by transfer to the Reserve; but the 
language of employers who want their essential men 
back, and have complied with all the necessary formali- 
ties, seems to indicate that the release even of the most 
“ pivotal’’ men is not proceeding very smoothly. The 
method of release by transfer to the Reserve was already 
in operation before the armistice, and very little indeed 
has been done to speed it up so far. This means, not 
merely that men who might be usefully employed are 
kept uselessly in the Army, but also that their absence 
makes it far more difficult for employers to readjust their 
businesses, and thereby provide employment for the civil 
workers who are thrown out of work. 

Secondly, neither transfer to the Reserve nor 
demobilization necessarily means discharge from the 
Army. It is freely hinted that what the Government 
means to do is not to discharge the returning soldiers, 
but to demobilize them, and pass them into the Reserve. 
If this is so, it is likely to cause the gravest unrest among 
soldiers and civilians alike; for both will inevitably 
regard it as the thin end of the wedge of permanent 
Conscription. The returning soldier wants to be com- 
pletely free of the Army. 

So much for actual military demobilization, which 
primarily concerns the War Office. Let us turn now to 
the civilian side of the problem—the reabsorption in 
industry of the returning soldiers and the war workers, 
and the provision for the unemployed. Here, the first 
big error of the Government lies well on the surface for 
all to see. The smooth progress of civil demobilization 
depends mainly upon the confidence felt by the workers 
in the plans laid and in the persons entrusted with their 
execution. No Department has made itself so unpopular 
with Labor, or has so thoroughly merited its unpopu- 
larity, as the Labor Department of the Ministry of 
Munitions. Yet civil demobilization has been placed in 
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the charge of an official of this department, and with 
him he seems to have taken most of his least lovable 
satellites. An internal feud is raging in the new 
department, which is attached to the Ministry of Labor, 
between established Civil Servants and temporary 
bureaucrats who have been brought in from the Ministry 
of Munitions to fill the most lucrative posts. This bodes 
ill for smooth working; and in any case harmonious 
co-operation with Labor is hardly to be expected from 
the men who were recently all but censured by the 
MacCardie Committee for the mess they had made of a 
labor situation far simpler than the present one. 

What are the plans which these unsuitable bureau- 
crats have to administer? A scheme of teniporary 
unemployment donations on a non-contributory basis has 
been brought into force for a period of six months, 
Under this scheme, the unemployed man will get 24s., 
and the unemployed woman 20s., with certain supple- 
mentary allowances for children. But this State donation 
can be drawn only for a maximum period of thirteen 
weeks, or, in the case of a soldier, twice as long. What 
is to happen to the individual at the end of the thirteen 
weeks, or to the whole mass of the unemployed at the 
end of six months? 

Moreover, the whole provision is inadequate at 
present prices, and has obviously been calculated on the 
assumption that in most cases there will be other 
resources available. Yet at the same time, the Govern- 
ment not only suspends the operation of Part II. of the 
Insurance Act, and refuses to refund to trade unions the 
proportion of their expenditure on unemployment benefit 
allowed under Sectian 106 of the Act, but also sends to 
the trade unions a circular urging them to suspend 
payment of their own benefits during the emergency 
period, on the ground that the addition of, say, 10s. to 
the State donation would be likely to cause malingering. 
This is a quite unnecessary insult; for the possession of 
34s. a week at present prices is not likely to cause 
malingering, and, unfortunately, the trade unions 


whose members earn low wages and can therefore only 
pay low contributions do not, as a rule, provide unem- 


ployment benefit. 

This being so, it must be presumed that the attempt 
to get the trade unions to suspend payment is actuated 
by a desire to justify the low guarantee of 30s. to men 
and 25s. to women who are retained on war work at 
short time. The emergency provision for the unemployed 
is inadequate and ill-conceived, especially in that it 
differentiates between men and women in the amounts 
paid. Of permanent provision there is as yet no sign, 
although all the world knows that the Civil War Workers’ 
Committee at the Ministry of Reconstruction had its 
schemes prepared months ago, only to find them referred 
to another Committee—and a very bad one—the Labor 
Resettlement Committee at the Ministry of Labor. From 
this second reference nothing has yet emerged. It is 
surely obvious, however, that our plans for a permanent 
handling of the problem of unemployment should have 
been already laid. Success in this matter depends on the 
closest possible co-operation with Labor ; and this involves 
that any plan should be fully and openly discussed for 
some time before it is actually brought into operation. 
At the same time, six months, so far from seeing us 
through the emergency period, will probably only bring 
us to its most dangerous point. There can therefore be 
no interval between the lapsing of the temporary scheme 
and the bringing of a permanent one into force. The 
Government should therefore be urged at once to declare 
its policy, and to publish immediately the schemes 
drafted by the Civil War Workers’ Committee. 

Provision for the unemployed is, however, less than 
half the battle of industrial readjustment. The main 
thing is to prevent unemployment by the provision of 
work. Here, the Government’s failure is even more 
manifest. The conclusion of the armistice seems to have 
taken the department responsible for this side of the 
problem quite by surprise. The future of the national 
factories—and even of Woolwich Arsenal—is still quite 
uncertain. No plans have been prepared on any con- 
siderable scale for adapting war machinery to peace-time 
production ; no one knows how far, and in what forms, 
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control is intended to continue during the emergency 
period. Certain metals have been released from control, 
and the gradual withdrawal of the subsidies on steel has 
been announced; but that is almost all. Nowhere is 
there a sign of industrial statesmanship, or of real 
provision for the future. 

The reasons for this paralysis are, of course, clear. 
The Government is in the hands of the great vested 
interests which have always dominated the Ministry of 
Munitions; but, at the same time, the Government is 
afraid of Labor. No real handling of the central 
problems of industrial reconstruction is possible without 
two things—a clear and unambiguous policy in the 
matter of State control of industry, and a settlement of 
the problem of the restoration of trade union conditions. 
Neither of these does the Government possess. It knows 
that it must retain a considerable amount of control for 
a considerable time, if chaos is to be prevented; but it 
dare not say so. It knows that it ought to retain the 
national factories in its possession for national work; 
but it will probably sell them to private capitalists at an 
early date, even if it is not already doing so. It knows 
that the redemption of War Pledges is an essential pre- 
liminary to any resettlement of labor that can be 
accepted by the trade unions; but it dare not stand up 
to the vested interests which are opposed to restoration. 

In such a situation, the danger lies in the 
emergence of chaotic forces in the world of Labor. 
Add to this that, as demobilization proceeds, the 
machinery of the Employment Exchanges is almost 
certain to prove inadequate to the task—to say nothing 
of the fact that the failure to establish any form of 
democratic control over the Exchanges renders them 
highly unpopular—and that, with the breakdown of the 
Exchanges will go a complete paralysis of the Govern- 
ment’s scheme. Only a courageous policy, administered 
by men prepared to hack their way through the opposi- 
tion of vested interests, could prevent chaos; and of such 
a policy there is at present no sign. 

In short, we are muddling into peace even worse 
than we muddled into war, and with far less excuse. 
War took us by surprise; but we have had ample time 
to prepare our plans for the coming of peace. The 
Government has not done this, because it is “ bound hand 
in glove,’’ as a political speaker said the other day by a 
happy slip of the tongue, with reactionary forces. “ Vested 
interest,’’ of which Mr. Lloyd George is no longer afraid, 
are barring the path to Reconstruction; but in doing 
this, so far from ensuring their own inviolability and 
intact survival, they are digging their own grave. “You 
cannot,’’ as Mr. William Morris Hughes said to an 
enthusiastic audience, “stem the flowing tide by sitting 
on the safety-valve.’’ Yet that, or what Mr. Hughes 
meant by it, is exactly what the interests are attempt- 
ing to do. They are likely to find their reward not only 
in a very big Labor vote at the election, but also, unfor- 
tunately, in a period of industrial disorder which it is 
the business of statesmanship to avert, which can even 
now be easily averted, or at least turned into safe 
constitutional channels. 





THE CASE OF THE FREE LIBERALS. 


Ir the issues of the Election are still obscure, not so the 
part which friends of democracy should play in it. 
That is to create and sustain a vigorous opposition to 
the Tory-Imperialist Coalition of which Mr. Lloyd 
George is the leader. That opposition is now divided. 
It is not only divided, but though both sections are 
united on a minimum programme, and some represen- 
tatives of Liberal and Radical opinion only differ 
from Labor candidates by a hair’s-breadth, the candi- 
dates of the Labor Party are in effect, though not entirely 
in intention, opposed to some of the best of the Free 
Liberals, and threaten to exclude them from the next 
Parliament. We think this is a great misfortune. 
Many Liberal candidates have given heavy 
hostages to fortune. They might have bowed beneath 
the Georgian yoke and taken the degrading stand 
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proposed to them. They have refused. They stand for 
the independence of Parliament and for the principles 
which they hold in common with Labor and which they 
have stoutly defended during the war. There is little 
or nothing between them and Labor, and they are 
certain to unite forces on every Parliamentary issue 
likely to arise during the life of the next House of 
Commons. It seems to us, therefore, that they have a 
right to a fair chance of service in a cause on which they 
have staked their careers. We hope that Mr. Henderson 
will recognize their great moral claims on any party 
that calls itself democratic. A few withdrawals of 
Labor candidates are, in our opinion, called for 
even at this late hour. That is not a great 
price to pay for a party which has the promise 
of the future. It will bear ample fruit in the 
later stages of the great struggle which is upon us. On 
the other hand, the Labor Party cannot be expected to 
withdraw their candidates in certain constituencies if 
the Liberals are unwilling to drop their opposition to 
such candidates as Mr. Lansbury in Bow and Mr. 
Anderson in the Attercliffe division of Sheffield. 








THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE. 


Tue Government have decided to hold a General Election 
—to hold it in circumstances when there are no election 
agents, no paper, no issue, and no substantial distinction 
between party programmes: to hold it at a moment when 
the bulk of the soldiers are virtually disfranchised, and 
thousands of civilians are in bed with influenza; when 
the energies of- all classes are needed in other 
directions, and when, owing to the multiplicity of candi- 
dates and the Government’s rejection of the alternative 
vote, the majority of the elected cannot, short of 
a fluke, represent the majority of the electors. 

What is the body of men who are responsible for 
this extraordinary suggestion? They are described by 
the Press as “the victors.’ To some _ of 
us it may have seemed that the heroism of millions of 
soldiers and sailors, the exhaustion of the German 
reserves, the accession of America and the arrival of more 
than a million of her men in “Franee, had 
something todo with the issue of the war. 
Apparently we are wrong. The true “ victors,” it seems, 
were the Coalition Government. Mr. Lloyd George was 
“out to win the war,’’ and he has won it. We are to 
swallow the implication that no one but Mr. Lloyd 
George ever seriously pursued victory as an object, or 
bore any but the slenderest part in its achievement: 
although victory is an object which not only the humblest 
soldier who enlisted, but the most self-seeking politician 
who did not, must inevitably have proposed to himself. 
The “victors,’’ then, have proved their war 
efficiency, and we are commanded, on pain of being 
branded as unpatriotic, to infer from this war-efficiency 
a corresponding peace-efficiency. Having thus drawn 
a wrong inference from an _ unsound premiss 
we are to instal the “ victors ’’ for five years in a virtual 
dictatorship, with carte blanche to rebuild this country 
on any terms they please. Criticism, opposition, free 
discussion—these are to fall and fade like the leaves in 
the forest of Versailles. 

No one wishes to belittle the services of Mr. 
George. Certainly he contributed more to the 
victory of the Allies as Prime Minister than Lord 
Liverpool as Prime Minister contributed to the victory 
of Waterloo. But the extravagant claims made on his 
behalf rest upon a substructure of cant and 
superstition. Of this edifice Lord Northcliffe is 
the principal architect : but the Government itself has left 
no brick unturned to embellish and strengthen it. 

Their joint exploits have been copiously 
sung; but it is desirable from every point of view that 
the other side of the picture should be known. We 
ought to review the record of the present Administration, 
not in carefully selected patches, but in its concrete and 





actual entirety. If we do so in a spirit of candor and 
impartiality, we shall find that it contains, along with 
some solid success, many blunders, failures, and 
muddles. Rash prophecies, negatived by the 
event: grandiose projects unrealized: acute 
problems shelved and mismanaged. [For these 
things any: administration might be excused on 
the ground that it was merely human; _ but 
no such excuse is available to a Government for which 
superhuman wisdom and vigor are claimed. To show 
that this is no mere generalization, let us compare 
promises made on behalf of the Coalition with their 
performance, and specify certain respects in which the 
two have failed to correspond. 

We were to have a War Cabinet of three or four 
members, the War Committee of seven appointed by the 
previous Government being regarded as too “ unwieldy ”’ 
for rapid decision. This War Cabinet consisted at first of 
four: it very rapidly expanded to the number of six: to 
this were added for special purposes an indefinite number 
of Colonial Prime Ministers; and in its last phase 
the meetings of the “small’’ War Cabinet, on the 
admission of Lord Curzon, resembled nothing so much as 
an Oriental Durbar, which is hardly an _ ideal 
instrument for attaining rapid decisions. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the initial failures of 
the New Ministries, involving the dismissal of two of 
those first-rate business men who were to regenerate 
administration ; the inability of the Minister of Food to 
distinguish himself from the President of the Board of 
Agriculture or to distinguish a minimum from a 
maximum price; and Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s paper 
army of volunteers. Nor is it necessary to do more than 
mention two or three of the rash prophecies referred to 
above. Mr. George predicted that this country would in 
1918 be self-supporting as regards food: it has been 
nothing of the kind. He also stated, nearly a year ago, 
that he no longer feared the submarine, and was 
flatly contradicted by Sir E. Geddes’s assertion, three or 
four months ago, that the submarine was never so 
formidable. The student of history may also recall Mr. 
George’s statement in the autumn of last year that the 
appointment of a Generalissimo would be a great 
mistake, that it was bound to create friction, and that 
could not work. He can contrast that statement with the 
credit which its author has since taken to himself for 
committing this precise “ mistake’ in March, 1918. 
But there were at least two blunders of an even more 
serious character. 

One of these was the Government’s Irish policy. 
The first step taken in this matter by a Government 
whose motto was “do it now,’’ was to do nothing for 
more than a year beyond appointing a Convention 
During the lengthy session of that body, the forces of 
the extremists daily gained ground. They gained it 
so fast as to bar all reasonable likelihood of a settlement. 
The report which the Convention ultimately pre- 
sented was not even read by Mr. George before he 
proposed the policy of Irish Conscription, which it 
had emphatically condemned. Having promised Irish 
Conscription, and conscribed thousands of middle-aged 
Englishmen on the faith of this promise, Mr. George 
deferred its execution for more than six months, offering 
the Irish agrarian bribes for voluntary enlistment in the 
interim. He is now saved, by an unforeseeable develop- 
ment, from having to redeem an impossible pledge. 
The overwhelming objections to Irish Conscription were 
pointed out to him in debate by an Opposition from 
which he now declares he has had no advice or support 
of any value. Yet they were the reasons he advanced 
for abandoning his own proposal, 

When Mr. George promised Ireland conscription, 
he also promised it Home Rule. As he withdrew the 
one, so he withdrew the other. But whereas conscription 
was abandoned because, ay everyone but the Government 
saw, it could not be enforced without bloodshed and a 
net waste of man power, Home Rule was abandoned for a 
different reason. The annals of Anglo-Irish relations 
contain no chapter where impotence, incompetence, and 
inconsequence are so clearly written on every page. 
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The other blunder to which attention should be 
directed resulted in the greatest reverse which British 
arms have ever sustained, a reverse which brought the 
country nearer to defeat than it has ever stood in this 
or any other war. We refer to the events of last 
March. In January or early February, so Mr. 
George himself informed us, Sir H. Wilson told him the 
precise place, time, and numbers of the German attack. 
In other words, some weeks before the battle, Mr. George 
knew that there would be launched, at a comparatively 
small sector of the front, many more divisions 
than the whole British Army in France contained. 
Knowing this, what preventive measures did Mr. 
George adopt? In the first place an extension of the 
British line, perhaps projected earlier, was allowed to 
proceed. The line was extended to cover precisely the 
sector which, according to Sir H. Wilson’s forecast, was 
to be the main objective of the German attack. In the 
second place, the establishment of the British Infantry, 
which would have to repel this attack, was reduced by 
no less than 130 battalions. In other words, each 
Infantry brigade consisted before the change of four 
depleted battalions, and instead of maintaining these 
four battalions at full strength by drafts from England, 
the Government took the fourth battalion in each 
brigade, disbanded it, and presumably distributed its 
personnel among the other three. The Army was 
thus made to live on itself, instead of being 
reinforced ab extra. The only defence for such a pro- 
ceeding would be that the new formation was more 
effective than the old, and that there were not enough 
reserves available to maintain the larger and more 
familiar formation. The first supposition is negatived by 
Sir Douglas Haig: the second by Mr. Lloyd George 
himself. Sir D. Haig states clearly that the unfamiliarity 
of the new formation was a serious handicap: Mr. George 
states, with some pride, that within a month of the 
battle, 350,000 reserves were hurried across the Channel 
and flung into the line. Are we to assume that the 
majority, at any rate, of these drafts were not available 
a month earlier? Certainly not; but if not, why in the 
name of fortune were they not flung.across the Channel a 
month earlier? The explanation, doubtless, is that 
Mr. George was too busy getting on with the war. 

These questions naturally arise in the mind of anyone 
who reads Sir D. Haig’s despatch. Its publication was 
delayed until public attention was concentrated on the 
future and diverted from the past. It was admittedly 
doctored—of course with the consent of the Field- 
Marshal, an overworked man, who had his hands too 
full, in all probability, to care what happened to it. It 
is, nevertheless, an eloquent document. It sufficiently 
demonstrates the folly of those who thought the 
Western Front over-insured, who made Sir Hubert 
Gough a scapegoat for their own errors, and who con- 
demned General Maurice unheard. And what are we to 
think of the candor of a Prime Minister who never 
mentioned, in the whole course of that memorable debate, 
that, whether or not the numbers of Chinamen, 
W.A.A.C.S., Penguins, Cooks, or railway labor in 
France were increased in the year 1917-1918, the 
infantry establishment was decreased, on the eve of the 
battle, by 130 battalions? 





THE MEANING. 


Ir a few forgetten men like Pete Curran or Tom 
MacCarthy could have returned to the Albert Hall last 
Saturday from that place where go wicked Socialists when 
worn out with teaching common-sense to people who have 
no use for it, and had seen the lighted and colored strata 
of the populous amphitheatre mounting from crowded 
stalls to a murk of humanity in the galleries, 
they would have assumed that the bourgeoisie had 
assembled to hear a popular prima-denna. For it could 
not be a Nonconformist revival ; the Hindoos and soldiers 
were against that. And if they had been told that that 
huge meeting (Ah, the old days of not so long ago with 





twenty men and boys at a street corner!) was mainly of 
Socialists; yet that after all its remarkable feature was 
not its mass, but the fact that the speakers would have 
to be very careful to damp-down enthusiasm, and not 
to encourage it, then Tom and Pete would have been 
grateful to return to the quiet seclusion of the place 
whence they had come, and leave such a job to whomso- 
ever had the duty of handling it. 

As one might have expected, none of the 
reporters at the Albert Hall missed the tear “shells.’’ 
They made a feature of them. Perhaps if Lansbury had 
assumed a red nose and a green wig even the Tory Press 
might have been reconciled to the admission that a little 
weekly Labor paper had succeeded in gathering together 
a host that the “ Times,’’ the “ Morning Post,’’ and the 
‘Daily Telegraph,’ even with the blessing of Mr. 
George and the Archbishop of Canterbury, could not 
have conjured out of London with a month of bass-drums 
and tea-trays ; for they could have attributed its success, 
in the traditional way of Fleet Street, to the red nose. 
One of the many representatives of the Press did his 
duty in reporting to the public the outstanding signi- 
ficance of the meeting. And another just glimpsed it, 
but gave it a wrong interpretation ; the “ Daily News,’’ 
in reporting Sunday’s overflow meeting, was surprised 
to find the crowd lacking, he thought, in enthusiasm, 
except when our war with Russia was denounced. He 
compared its mood unfavorably to a healthy meeting of 
London Progressives there in the late eighties, forgetting 
the modern bilious complexion of municipal politics. It 
was left to a provincial paper, the ‘ Manchester 
Guardian,’’ to report the strange truth about that vast 
congregation of Londoners. 

The truth is, the audience was more revolutionary 
than the speakers dared to be. The latter had to be 
statesmanlike. If our important reactionaries, who 
to-day are so anxious about British unity, only knew 
enough to distinguish on which side their bread is 
buttered (which they never do, being so anxious to get 
butter enough for both sides) they would, in deep 
gratitude, offer thanks for Ramsay Macdonald and 
George Lansbury—especially for that last fine and lonely 
example of the gentle and magnanimous follower of 
Jesus, who persists in forgiving his enemies, no matter 
how much they deserve something much harder and 
different, and turns instead to rebuke the indignation 
and impatience of his followers. 

It was the fact that the huge crowd in the Albert 
Hall needed no more information than it had, that it 
had made up its mind, and that its sole intent now is 
to “see about it,’? which struck an observer who has 
sunk into middle-aged cynicism over the outcome of a 
quarter of a century of missionary work. There is bound 
to be a period of reaction after such a war as this. The 
peoples are tired, and their governors, being merely 
astute, are short-sighted. But the astute had better be 
warned that the end of their period may be sudden and 
unpleasant. It was easy to mistake the polite hand- 
clapping of Saturday—perhaps half the audience was 
middle-class and professional—as showing how tepid this 
revolutionary mass meeting was. But the heart of the 
matter surprised those who were watching, when it 
showed. The speakers were refraining, either deliberately 
or from wise instinct, from setting fire to whatever 
might be lying about. Any reference to “direct 
action ’’ betrayed the real mind of the crowd. Parlia- 
mentary methods, such as Ramsay Macdonald and 
Lansbury offered, were received in silence. It may be 
said that the mind of the audience showed itself fully but 
once. -In the reading of the formal resolution, the 
clauses were listened to with a restraint which could 
easily have been mistaken for indifference. Then came 
the demand to stop -our war against the Russian 
Republic. There was a pause, there was a little hearty 
cheering, which caught up like heather alight, which 
swept back and up to the galleries, and ended in a storm 
with the rare and unmistakable note of passion. That 
demonstration was of more significant augury than will 
be the result of the election juggling by the Tory caucus. 
Some people should look to it, and look to it soon. 
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A Zondon Biarp. 
Lonpon, Fripay. 


THE chance of a good peace hangs on the President’s 
journey. Is that a tragic confession, or a joyful one? I 
cannot say. The thought of the world oscillates violently, 
its hope is very like despair, its idealism mixed with fury, 
and assailed by dark forces of desire and revenge. This 
reserved thinker is a hero to millions, perhaps the only 
non-Socialist whom the workmen in any country would 
take for their leader. His strength is in this un- 
recorded election of the people, and in _ himself. 
But his force in counsel cannot be quite so great. Time 
presses, and the desires cf the Nationalist statesmen who 
govern every one of the Allied countries are still 
unrelated to a general end. The President wants 
a world-peace and so does the world. But what country 
in particular wants it? England should, if her soul 
were well awake, or if her native good sense found 
adequate expression. Standing together, the two Powers 
could bring about the gradual reconciliation of Central 
and Western Europe, and then turn to moderate and 
guide the intransigeance of Russia. But to do this there 
must be a break with Jingoism here. It is poison in 
our veins ; you see its effect in the continually deteriorated 
tissue of our thought. Yet no public man dares con- 
demn it. For a moment Mr. George strikes a better 
note, and then, at his bo’sun’s call, pipes up the old Jingo 
“chanty.’”’ The best look helplessly to the President and 
expect him to accomplish a labor of Hercules. Only the 
Labor Party steadily backs a Wilsonian policy, 
and that is why so many are drawn to its banner. But 
cannot Liberalism be also rallied firmly and definitely to 
his side? 


I HAVE spoken of the Government’s decision to try 
the Kaiser in many companies. I have not heard one 
approving voice. From whatever angle men view the 
war, all agree that this at least is a capital error. How 
convert an obvious act of war into an act of justice? The 
Court will be like the Court that tried Charles I., a 
drumhead court-martial masquerading as jurists, and 
will be met by Charles I.’s plea: ‘‘ Where is the law 
behind you?’’ International law? It does not exist 
for such a purpose. Entente law? That is to be judge 
and jury in one’s own cause. Is the Kaiser to be tried 
by the aged men (many of them judges) who daily croon 
their Hymn of Hate in the ‘‘ Times,’’ and must the 
divine figure of the even scales and the blinded eyes 
descend to such service? Or shall we take the most 
impartial minds we can select? Then, in despair of find- 
ing a legal measure and test of the Kaiser’s offence, they 
will acquit him. The worst of it is that we all know 
the genesis of the whole proceeding. It is our “ stunt”’ 
Premier and his “stunt’’ policy. One raw mind calls 
to another. Mr. George, examining his ‘‘ Daily Mail,”’ 
sees that it is “out’’ for expelling the aliens and 
hanging the Kaiser, and pays tribute accordingly. This 
time the idol spurns the offering; its High Priest has 
other views. Nevertheless, this is how a great nation is 
served. 


MEANWHILE, let me quote a really final word on the 
one respectable idea behind the policy of bringing the 
Kaiser to trial, that we shall thus strike a blow at the 
divine right of Kings to make war. Carlyle thought 
that Charles’s death ended the worship of Royalty 
altogether. The wretched Kaiser has lived to refute that 
comfortable thought, and Lord Morley, in his ‘‘ Crom- 
well,’’ gave it its quietus in some memorable words :— 

“This action of the English regicides,’ says 
Carlyle, ‘did, in effect, strike a damp-like death 
through the heart of flunkeyism universally in this 
world, whereof Flunkeyism, Cant, Clothes-worship, 
or whatever ugly name it have, has gone about miserably 
sick ever since, and is now in these generations rapidly 
dying.’ Cant, alas, is not slain on any such easy 
terms by a single stroke of the Republican headsman’s 
axe. And, for that matter, force, violence, sword, and 
axe conceal a cant and an unveracity of their own, 
viler and crueller than any other. In fact, the very 
contrary of Carlyle’s proposition as to death and damp 





might more farly be upheld. For this at least is certain, 
that the execution of Charles I. kindled and nursed for 
many generations a lasting flame of cant, flunkeyism, 
or whatever else be the right name of spurious and 
unmanly sentimentalism, more lively than is associated 
with any other business in our whole national history.” 


Marsuat Focu should be satisfied with his reception 
here. Nothing could have been more brilliant: the 
French Commander’s fine presence and correct mien 
won all hearts, as they had already won them on the 
battlefield and in the council room. If there was 
jealousy, he never fostered it ; he was essentially a force 
for union as for living energy. But I think many who 
watched Sunday’s procession missed one figure from it. 
Why was not Marshal Haig seated by Marshal Foch’s 
side? The greatest war in history had been fought and 
won, and a British Army had opened and concluded the 
vast movement (compared with which Waterloo was an 
episode) that yielded the final success. Yet its com- 
mander was absent from the first reception in London 
of the victorious General. Was Sir Douglas Haig’s help 
unwanted in the following Councils? Why, then, if 
they were purely political, was Marshal Foch’s assistance 
required! Foch had a magnificent greeting; he would 
have had a greater one still had our Government given 
him his proper companionship. At the very least Sir 
Douglas would have represented the British soldiers, 
mostly dead, who broke the Hindenburg line. 


THE voices from Germany are singularly distracted, 
but one can distinguish two notes in them. The first 
comes from our own prisoners. It is a terrible cry of 
suffering. All the soldiers did not fare alike. There 
were good camps and bad camps. But I hear no 
favorable account of the treatment of workers in the 
mines and behind the German lines. Men were starved, 
beaten at their work to the breaking of limbs, vilely 
lodged, and awakened in the morning by thrusts from 
the butt-ends of rifles. Some committed suicide. A very 
good German Committee, including Edward Bernstein 
and Professor Schiicking, has been appointed to inquire 
into these disgusting stories. Much depends on their 
report. If they are just, they can deal with their own 
criminals. If they fail, there must come grave complica- 
tions and a lasting embitterment. 


THE other voice is a piteous tale of starvation. I 
cannot disregard it. What point is there in German 
statesmen exaggerating the physical misery of their 
people, the deterioration in their physique which con- 
demns their race to years of comparative sterility and 
enfeeblement? The German generals complain, truth- 
fully or no, that the forced marches imposed on the men 
under the terms of the armistice must lead to general 
exhaustion and the starvation of thousands on the way 
home. One has no power of testing such assertions. 
But Scheidemann’s statement as to the mortality 
among the women and children cannot well 
have been invented. He declares that 70 
per ‘cent. of pregnant and _ nursing mothers 
are underfed, and come to the hospitals so ravenous that 
no remnants of food are safe from them. Malnutrition 
and anemia have made such strides that nearly 20 per 
cent. of these women fall a prey of influenza. Children 
cannot be nursed, neither can they be bottle-fed on a 
quarter of a litre of milk, so that there is actually a 
mortality of 30 per cent. of legitimate and 50 per cent. 
of illegitimate children. The war, he concludes, though 
finished so far as the fighting goes, is still gnawing at 
the country’s vitals. Is this substantially denied? 
IT think not. 


Wuat is precisely happening to the Embassy at 


Washington? Lord Reading might be called our 
Ambassador there if he did not occasionally appear in this 
country as if he were still Lord Chief Justice, and he 
might also be claimed for the Bench if it were not 
understood that diplomacy was his real calling and elec- 
tion. Between the two functions this able man seems to 
live in a certain detachment, or even to inhabit 
a third dimension, which is politics. It . would 
be restful to fix the Wanderer, for one feels that among 
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these incertitudes a very definite talent is—well, not 
exactly lost (for one can always inquire of the Prime 
Minister as to his whereabouts) but a little nebulous. 


TuEerE have been Liberal Bishops before Dr. 
Percival’s time and after it, but he was the only prelate 
I can recall who was a Liberal before he was a Bishop. 
Thus whenever I saw him in the House of Lords I used 
to watch his fine face, with its look of benevolent 
obstinacy, with peculiar interest, chiefly because 
of the anxiety its owner obviously inspired in 
his right reverend brethren in God. The Primate, 
I am_ sure, endured agonies on _ his account. 
Taking the bench of bishops as a whole, it was usually 
a case of Percival against their world, for only he seemed 
to speak and vote as if the common race of men, their 
thoughts and desires, had a first call on his interests. He 
was a very moderate man; but he simply could not 
accommodate his mind either to the inveterate Toryism 
of most of the Bishops, or the sloppy Erastianism of 
the rest. He was not an extremely gifted speaker ; his 
quality was simplicity, downrightness, _and, above 
all, the exasperating quality of thinking with 
rather than for the mass of human beings. Of 
course, he never got beyond his bishopric, though he 
would have made an admirable Archbishop of York. 
Some tried to induce the then Prime Minister to 
seat him in the northern Archbishopric. They failed: 
though Percival was a good administrator, and albeit 
advanced in years, quite fit for the work. But I suppose 
it was all for the best. The Church of England might 
have died of the shock. 


Her: is an extract from a recent letter from a staff 
officer in Palestine :— 

“T went for a very interesting drive yesterday along 
that road towards the Jordan where I told you in a 
previous letter that our aeroplanes made such a mess 
of the retreating Turko transport. It must have been 
even a greater catastrophe than I supposed. 

“There was a horrid mess up at the farthest place 
we reached. Some bombs had landed in the middle of 
them, and it was awful seeing corpses lying there not 
quite skeletons, but sufficiently so to see that horrid 
grin. The little flesh left on them and their clothes 
made them look much more awful than ordinary 
skeletons. They just lay there laughing at us as though 
they were saying: ‘ You see, we’ve got the better of you 
after all.” In some parts of the road where the animals 
had dropped across the road, no one had bothered even 
to pull them to one side. With the result that in one 
case a head, in another the legs, had been rolled as 
flat as a pancake by the wheels of lorries and cars, and 
was almost indistinguishable from road metal, while 
the rest of the body had grown bloated and horrible 
with decay. The result was so fantastic that I felt 
I wanted to laugh. And yet the whole thing was really 
one of the most ghastly tragedies in the history of war, 
comparable to the disaster at Thermopyle or the retreat 


from Moscow. Just imagine thirty miles of guns, 
vehicles, and men caught by aeroplanes in a long, narrow 
gorge. . . . And the aeroplanes going back for more 
bombs! 


“But it is near the end now, thank goodness! I 
hope when the history of the war is written every little 
detail of the horrible side of it will be given, so that 
future generations may see what it really means. In 
most histories of wars they just talk about all the 
heroic side of it, which makes it appear to be fine instead 
of just beastly.”’ 


WEstMINSTER Scuoor will miss Mr. John Sargeaunt 
after his many years’ magnificent service there. Was 
there ever a more admirable classical schoolmaster? If 
I were asked to name the best general literary memory 
in England I should pick Mr, Sargeaunt (giving Mr. 
Asquith honorable mention). What he has been to the 
hundreds of boys whom he has filled with his own love 
and delicate knowledge of the most beautiful things ever 
written in verse or prose cannot be told here, but I hope 
some lasting remembrance of it will one day be set down. 





I racine that peerages will be given to all the three 
most famous British leaders of the war—-Haig, Allenby, 
and Beatty. ; 


A WAYFARER, 





Life and Letters. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE INTELLIGENTSIA.—II. 


THE question what guarantee of equality does Labor offer 
to the intelligentsia is not answered by the placid 
assurance that one man shall have one vote. The equality 
of the vote was a guarantee of real equality only so long 
as the vote was sovereign. ‘The intelligentsia does not 
object to being outvoted. What it wants is a guarantee 
that nothing worse will befall it than to be outvoted. 
It does object to being outlawed. So long as the vote 
was sovereign every issue was brought into the open. 
The arguments on either side were heard, and in the 
momentary suspension of judgment the fundamental 
equity of the nation could prevail. But to this system 
two things are necessary. The first is that the vote 
should not be falsified. The second is that it should be 
the sole method of enforcing political decisions. Mr. 
Lloyd George has resolved that the first rule should be 
suspended ; and we should be ostriches if we were to 
blind ourselves to the fact that Labor has another means 
of enforcing its will. 

At first sight it would seem that the question reduces 
itself to whether Labor is firmly determined to reassert 
the Parliamentary system and itself to remain a con- 
stitutional party. If one is an optimist, one may be 
satisfied with the action of the party in throwing open 
its membership to the intelligentsea. But the satisfaction 
will be short-lived. Though the analogy between English 
Labor and German Social Democracy is far from being 
exact, it has its significance. The intelligentsia has 
played from the beginning a leading part in the German 
movement. It has had infinitely more authority and 
influence in the German labor movement than we can 
conceive it obtaining, at least within a reasonable time, in 
England. But now at the moment of crisis that 
seemingly secure influence is vanishing like smoke. The 
intellectuals are being dragged along by forces over 
which they have no longer any control. All the leaders 
of German Socialism (saye perhaps Liebknecht) are by 
conviction democrats and constitutional democrats. 
They believe in the equality and the sovereignty of the 
vote. Yet every day they are being forced to abjure their 
faith. 

It will be said that the analogy is inexact on a vital 
point. Germany is involved in defeat and revolution, 
and only in these conditions is the assumption of power 
by Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Councils possible. At least 
the maintenance of that power depends upon disorderly 
mobilization, and disorderly mobilization is out of the 
question with us. Probably this is true, though we have 
yet to see whether victory obviates or merely postpones 
the consequences of defeat. In any case, it is beside the 
mark. The revolutionary machinery of Russia and 
Germany is no more essential than any means to any 
other end. There are plenty of other instruments of 
direct action, and chief among them is the one which 
has lately become very familiar in England, the sectional 
strike. 

From the purely theoretical point of view the 
acceptance of the strike, both as a political and as an 
industrial weapon, is impossible for a constitutional 
party. Yet no man in his senses supposes that Labor is 
likely to surrender the weapon. It has been sanctified 
by usage and justified by results. Moreover, there has 
been a fairly clear division in practice between the 
industrial and the political strike, and a fairly general 
acquiescence in the industrial strike as a legitimate means 
of improving conditions and wages. But the fact is that 
although the sense of a distinction remains, the distinc- 
tion itself is approaching the vanishing point. During 
the war the wages of most of the considerable industries 
have been forced a good way above their economic 
maximum. Yet this is the Plimsoll line which divides 
an industrial wage-strike from a political wage-strike. 
It is passed insensibly. But the character of the strike 
is nevertheless essentially changed when it is passed. 
The wage-strike then becomes a means of levying a toll 
upon the community at large. The burden falls upon 
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that class of unorganized wage-earners to which the 
‘intellectuals ’’ mostly belong. 

The consolation which the modern theorists of 
Labor offer the intellectuals here sounds more plausible 
than it really is. We are assured that the purpose of 
the strikes of the future is not to increase wages, but to 
abolish them. The workers will take control of the 
industry, and assign to themselves payment for their 
labor which, being based not upon the market-value of 
labor as a commodity, but upon the human needs of the 
worker, will be wages no longer. But, in the first place, 
it is at present doubtful whether such a development, 
which brings with it a burden of new responsibilities, 
will prove as attractive to the organized workers as the 
irresponsible exploitation of the general community 
which the ordinary wage-strike offers. To the vast 
majority of working men the economic struggle presents 
itself as a direct conflict between Labor and Capital ; 
comparatively few have the awareness that most of what 
they apparently win from capital is taken from fellow- 
workers, who in turn, if they are organized, indemnify 
themselves by the same means. The final sufferer is the 
unorganized worker ; and since the workers whom it is 
most difficult or impossible to organize are those who live 
by individual creative work—namely, the intellectuals 
without unearned increment, the burden is to a large 
extent borne by them. And, in the second place, even 
if the strikes of the future are made with the avowed 
object of abolishing the wage-system, and are successful 
in their aim, the appeal of the unorganized intellectual 
worker in the new community will still be an appeal 
ad misericordiam. On the plane on which the social 
argument is being conducted the creative intellectual is 
not a producer of necessary commodities. At best he 
provides ideal satisfactions, and ideal satisfactions are 
necessary only where the validity of the ideal is 
recognized. Of course, it is inevitable that in the long 
run his claims will be met and his indispensability 
admitted, and, we believe, admitted more generously 
than they have ever been under the old system where 
the competition among intellectuals is murderous. But 
he cannot close his eyes to the fact that the long run is 
likely to be disastrous to him. 

The intellectuals are not utterly self-absorbed ; they 
can make sacrifices. The war has proved it, for it is 
their lives and conditions of life which have suffered 
most by the war. They do not demand material 
guarantees of generous treatment. They feel, however, 
that there is a very considerable chance that they will be 
condemned to suffer yet more, and to suffer as un- 
deservedly as they have in the past. They do not ask 
for an undertaking that the chance should be reduced to 
nil; that, they know, would be crying for the moon. 
What they ask for is a reasonable expectation that their 
claims will be considered, that they will not be treated 
as parasites on society because they do not happen to 
produce things that can be eaten or worn or used in the 
material sense. Without this reasonable expectation, 
their support of Labor must be half-hearted, and their 
community with it superficial. 

Real guarantees are impossible in the nature of the 
case ; they could only be given if the “ intellectuals ’’ did 
produce necessary commodities, and then they would be 
self-created by voluntary organization. 
not produce real ‘things, they do not expect real 
guarantees. Since they produce ideal things, they want 
ideal guarantees. The only ideal guarantee that can be 
given them is a reasonable confidence in the moral 
character of Labor as a political force. If they can once 
believe that Labor serves the ideal interests of humanity 
as well as it serves the immediate interests of a class, 
then the last barrier between the intellectuals and the 
Labor Party will have been cast down. At the present 
moment they are divided between belief and doubt, 
between hope and fear. Will Labor prove to be the party 
of altruism? Labor has it in its power to rededicate the 
sacrifices of this war to the cause for which they were 
made. It can insist that the peace shall be indeed a 
clean peace; it can clear the ground upon which the 
temple of human equality and future peace may be built. 
Will Labor exercise its power? 


Just as they do: 





If Labor insists upon a just settlement, the fire of a 
new hope will be kindled in the doubtful hearts of the 
intelligentsia. Labor will have given them an incontro- 
vertible proof that it, and it alone, serves the ideal of 
human equality, and is ready to make sacrifices for the 
ideal. Although we know that the sacrifice will not be 
really required of it, and that the advantages dangled 
before its eyes if it gives the forces of injustice and 
reaction a free hand are only fictitious advantages, 
nevertheless the renunciation of vengeance, of intolerable 
indemnities, and of the indulgence of power will be a 
real act of faith in an ideal. Generosity may pay; it is 
none the less generosity. If Labor is generous in the 
great thing it will assuredly be generous in the small. 
The fate of the intellectuals is insignificant compared 
with the destiny of the world. But even if it were 
certain that the intelligentsia would be crushed between 
the upper and nether millstones of social evolution and 
that Labor would not stretch out a hand to save them, 
still it would be their duty to work and fight for Labor, 
if it responded to this supreme summons of the ideal. 
They would then know that if they must be sacrificed, 
they would be sacrificed, not vainly or arbitrarily, but 
in a cause which their hearts and minds approved. 

Here, then, is the decisive test. The question of the 
intelligentsia will soon be answered, and their problem 
solved. It makes no difference should Labor be 
compelled to enforce its participation in an international 
Labor Conference, and to back the decisions taken 
there by extra-Parliamentary means. Since Mr. George 
has chosen to make use of the Parliamentary system to 
stultify Parliament, the vote has been made, at least 
temporarily, valueless as a guarantee of equality. It 
may come to its own again; but the decision may be 
taken and the fate of the world sealed while it is 
in exile. A heroic remedy must be applied. Labor alone 
can apply it. If it acts manfully, the problem of the 
intelligentsia will exist no longer, for its hunger for faith 
will have been satisfied. 





THE ART OF CONJURING. 


Our old acquaintance, Professor Morro, is an expert 
conjurer ; it is typical of his. polysyllabic pomposity that 
he invariably refers to himself as a “ prestidigitator.’’ 
In the intervals when he is not occupied in multiplying 
rabbits or producing interminable lengths of bunting 
from a borrowed hat, he turns his hand to literary work. 
Thus we were not surprised when, a few weeks ago, we 
received, “ with the author’s compliments,’’ a volume of 
his entitled ‘‘ The Compleat Prestidigitator.’’ How far 
this work serves the purpose for which it was written, 
we are unable to judge; but it is so valuable as a guide 
to aspirants for the highest honors that it deserves to 
be widely known and carefully studied. 

The work shows that the professor has been an 
assiduous, though perhaps a superficial, student of 
psychology ; and his public performances are practical 
proofs of the successful application of the principles set 
forth in his book. His first chapter contains a detailed 
list of the qualities essential to success as a conjurer. 
Above all, the conjurer must have ‘“ unbounded 
assurance, a glibly tripping tongue, and a gentlemanly 
address’’ ; if discovered in a deception he must be able 
to “dexterously extricate himself and that without a 
blush.’’ Further on, we are told, with some superfluity, 
that ‘“‘ the deception of an assembly is the prestidigitator’s 
function,’’ while “ to deceive a thousand is an infinitely 
simpler proposition than to deceive an individual.’’ The 
beginner is exhorted not to practise before “a limited 
company ’’ because the difficulty of deceiving a few 
persons “tends to make a person underestimate his 
powers of wholesale deception.’? Tyndall and Le Bon 
are both quoted in support of this doctrine. A special 
note of warning is given to the effect that “ many other- 
wise clever performers have failed through holding a too 
distinguished opinion of average mentality.’’ Hence the 
need for the conjurer to “ despise the intellectual calibre 
of his dupes ’’—.e., if he aspires to the “ highest ranks.”’ 
Interesting, too, is the practical injunction that 
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‘‘ admission charges should not be unduly excessive,’’ not 
alone from the lucrative standpoint, but because “a 
multitude is more easily manipulated than an integer.’’ 

Professor Morro’s book, in fact, might be described 
as a text-book of applied psychology of deception. 
“ Digital dexterity,’’ he tells us, “is second in import 
to deceptive artistry,’’ and goes on to state that deception 
as an art must be “consciously planned and craftily 
executed, while, above all, the appearance of sincerity 
and open dealing must be maintained by every conceiv- 
able evasion and subterfuge.’’ 

A later chapter describes the “ strategy ’’ (a word 
he frequently uses) of some of his simpler trickeries. 
“In the opinion of most authorities,’’ says our author, 
‘the outstanding achievement in high-class legerdeiain 
consists in misleading the observer’s attention.’’ Here 
he reminds us of the language of diplomacy, the purpose 
of which is to conceal thought, and shows that “ the 
raison d’étre of the flourishes, the gestures, the wand, 
the jokes’’ is “to divert attention from the points of 
essential importance.’’ We are told that this is no easy 
matter, and that, unless ‘‘ peculiarly gifted,’’ a person 
must devote considerable time in order to reach perfec- 
tion in this branch of the business. The average honest 
citizen would find it “ painful ’’ to dissimulate in order 
to create the impression that “his energies are being 
directed to certain ends, whereas actually they are 
concentrated on ends quite different.’’ The chapter ends 
on so high a note that the passage is worthy of being 
quoted in full :- 

“Essentially our art is to make the audience see 
what is not there, believe what does not happen, imagine 
that what does happen is the result of an agency other 
than the true one. To this end the artist directs his 
strategy ; for this he manipulates attention, produces 
confusion of mind, creates points of interest non- 
contingent to those operations he wishes to conceal, 
in fact, at inconvenient moments, even keeping his 
personality temporarily in the background ; to emerge, 
when the success of the trick is complete, to receive 
the plaudits of his deluded audience.” 

One very important chapter: is devoted to the 
enumeration of various types of tricks. One class appears 
to depend upon “following a course, which ‘i 
apparently is the free choice of the audience,’’ but 
actually the performer determines the entire proceed- 
ings. Thus, the conjurer asks members of the audience 
to select any card they wish from a pack ; they imagine 
“their choice is unfettered, their selection  self- 
purposed ’’; but they are befooled every time, for the 
conjurer “cunningly forces the choice.”’ 

One interesting type of trick depends on the fact 
that ‘the essence of the feat is accomplished before the 
audience expects it.’? The performer really proposes to 
carry out something that has already been done. Robert 
Houdin is quoted in this respect; he counted “ one,’’ 
“two,’’ “three,’’ saying beforehand that at ‘‘ three’”’ a 
certain thing would happen. The result is “ the audience 
neglect the ‘one’ and ‘two’ being intent on the 
‘three.’ But it is at ‘one’ and ‘two’ that the feat is 
really performed.’’ 

There is considerable ingenuousness in the advice 
“that the more confederates the performer can obtain, 
the more certain the success of the performance,’’ and it 
is added “there are always plenty of loafers and hangers 
on . . . who fora paltry remuneration, pecuniary or 
otherwise, are ready to assist in the deception of their 
fellows.’’ These confederates should not be “ confined 
to one class of society,’’ while women confederates are 
especially useful, though it is added, with some pathos, 
they are not ‘‘so readily obtainable.’’ Multiplicity of 
accomplices, however, “renders it inconvenient to stay 
long in any one district ’’ because “discontent, jealousy, 
and blab’’ inevitably arise. The Professor goes care- 
fully into the question of the employment of a stage 
assistant, finally giving the opinion that on the whole 


the advantages outweigh the disadvantages. “He 
should not be over-attractive in appearance, your 


personality must never run the risk of being over- 
shadowed.’’ Besides being useful in various “ menial 
fetchings and carryings,’’ the assistant is invaluable if 
a trick fail to come off, for in that case “‘ the fault can 





be easily attributed to your subordinate’s stupidity while 
the process of public castigation diverts the attention of 
the audience from your own blunder.”’ 

By far the longest chapter in the book is concerned 
with the “superlative importance’’ of establishing 
“close, cordial, and sympathetic relations with the 
Press.’’ Lacking this, the “cleverest performer is fore- 
doomed to failure . the Press can make you or 
break you.’’ Inexpressibly dreary are the long detailed 
instructions for propitiating the newspaper men. We 
will venture, however, to quote one passage which, as it 
is printed in heavy type, the Professor regards of special 
significance. After showing the mutual benefits which 
conjurer and pressman may reap by working together, 
we are told, “experience has shown the advantage of 
privately explaining to the Press the raison d’étre, 
together with the modus operandi, of the various tricks ; 
the explanation, of course, need only be partial; but this, 
together with the offer of the front seats, has always 
resulted in the happiest co-operation between the Press 
and myself.”’ 





Short Studies. 


RED ROOFS. 


Tue intense scarlet of those ancient roofs in the foreground 
so attracted him that he scarcely troubled to look beyond 
to where, across the misty river, the ruined Abbey on its 
hill lifted a menacing gesture to the rainy sky. He had 
come out of a side-street, down a whitewashed passage, past 
an opened doorway showing a brightly coloured fisherman’s 
room with its homely furniture and blazing fire, into a sort 
of tottering terrace, down from which descended a crazy 
stairway. It was a nest of remote silence, in the midst of 
the humming town, and the feathers of a rich Romance 
seemed to brood over it fantastically. He looked across and 
down at a prospect of hazy antiquity, at great sea-fretted 
gables, at little gardens with their apple-trees, at a certain 
secret and almost royal beauty of this Northumbrian East 
Country, a radiant vision in the heart of this Anglia in the 
North. The tiles were of a brilliant and astonishing redness ; 
into the boughs of the twisted trees were tangled a thousand 
goblin-tales ! 

Out of such tiny windows peer upon the unknown the 
wondering souls of children, beholding some eternal Scarlet 
Town consecrate to the Little King. Such a city feeds the 
long dream of “ The Eve of St. Mark” ; it appears at times 
in the far-away magic of a Morrisian romance. It, or a spirit 
akin to it, peers behind the shoulders of the Elf-Maidens in 
Rossetti’s marvellous woodcut to Allingham’s “ Elfen Mere,” 
in that faery moon that swings as if cut from crinkled paper, 
in the dark mystery of those tiny gables, in that market- 
place that is so like a live and sinister dolls’ house at the 
end of the world. Some legends, in which babies come into 
their own, some Norse-flavored fairy-tale in which a greedy, 

vicked old Burgomaster is defeated and a little blue-eyed, 

flaxen-haired Child slays the Giant, where a sailor’s brat 
marries the Golden Princess and the goose-girl is loved by 
the King—the folk-lore behind Chaucer, the passionate 
pathos, the challenging boy’s blade of that mysterious 
Chatterton—all these ancestral fascinations mounted to 
his brain like elfin wine as he _ regarded _ those 
apple-boughs, the vermilicn of those tiles, the mounting 
smoke, the blue mists over the river, the clustered congrega- 
tion of wise gables, so ancient, so brightly coloured, so well 
acquainted with love and sorrow, babies and white hairs, 
marriage and birth and death. 

And indeed the soul of that fishing town did verily 
appear as some great and grave Face, as of a melancholy 
suffering God, blue-eyed, His long hair bright and golden, 
crowned in a far-away silence with a tall tiara of 
crystalline gold ; Lord of children, Prince in the fairy-tales, 
Father of the harpist David! And there came into 
his mind, as with mysterious and benevolent meaning, that 
honey-sweet verse of the Psalm: Quoniam prevenisti eum 
in benedictionibus dulcedinis : posuisti in capite ejus coronam 
de lapide pretioso! 

We 
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THE FLOWING TIDE OF PELMANISM 





10,000 ENROLMENTS IN A MONTH 





“PEACE, PELMANISM, AND PROSPERITY” 





The coming of Peace has given a tremendous impetus to the Pelman movement. 
Within a single month ten thousand men and women have enrolled for a Pelman Course! 


‘““ Peace, Pelmanism, and Prosperity ’’ 

Many big firms are enrolling their employees en 
members of its staff. 

Every enrolment is made with a definite aim. To 
ciency, to economise time and work ; to develop more 
—whatever the object may be, Pelmanism never fails 
who has conscientiously studied ‘‘ the little grey books 
exemplified by the hundreds who have reported 100 per 
salary as a direct consequence of Pelmanising. 

The evidence for Pelmanism is freely open to every 
to-day to the address given below. 


is, in effect, the national watchword of the day. 
masse; one famous business house has just enrolled 165 


gain a bigger salary or a better position ; to increase eft- 
ability to broaden experience and to make learning easy 


’ 


to prove its value. 


There is no man or woman, in fact, 
without deriving benefit ; the most popular phase being 


cent., 200 per cent., and even 300 per cent. increases of 


one to examine, and will be sent to any reader who applies 





SALARY DOUBLED IN 3 MONTHS! 


Remarkable Letters. 

There is only one way of judging Pelmanism, and 
that is by results. In the records of the Institute there 
are many thousands of letters reporting the most 
remarkable ‘‘ benefits ’’ ever recorded ; benefits so sub- 
stantial and so direct that they speak more plainly than 
volumes of argument could do. <A few extracts are 
given hereunder from some of these letters. 

Irom Bristol a Pelmanist writes :— 

‘** After taking up Pelmanism for about three months 
I was offered a very high post in the firm in which I am 
employed This advancement, which doubled my salary 
(which was not inconsiderable before), I attribute 
entirely to Pelmanism.”’ 

The foregoing is typical of, literally, hundreds of 
letters, some of which tell of incomes trebled and even 
quadrupled as a result of Pelmanism, These letters are 
not asked for ; they are sent of the writers’ free will. 
f‘elmanists are only too ready ‘o acknowledge the vast 
good they have derived from the Course. 

Here is another letter from a journalist, who had 
only got as far as Lesson 4 when he wrote :— 

‘ Already I feel a definite change in my mentality, a 
stirring and stretching in the mind. I cannot praise 
too highly the perfectly natural method of progression. 
There is no trick or quackery about it, and for the return 
your System gives, it seems to be nonsensically cheap at 
the fees you charge.’”’ 


Worth a Hundred Times the Price. 


Many business men have remarked that the Course, 
to them, would be cheap at ten, twenty, or one- hundred 
times the price. One man, a solicitor, said that a single 
lesson of the Course was worth £100. The cost, in 
short, is infinitesimal as compared with results, and 
small though the fee is, it may be paid by instalments if 
desired. Cost is no obstacle to anyone becoming a 
Pelmanist. 

Here is another letter 
busy accountant :— 


se 


short and sweet—from a 





‘* Since becoming a Pelmanist I have benefited 
materially, having been promoted twice in twelve 


months, with 50 per cent. financial increase.”’ 

Large numbers of medical men have taken the 
veiman Course, and many of them recommend their 
patients and friends to do the same. Higher praise 
from such a cautious and conscientious body of profes- 
sional men it would be impossible to gain. Here is a 
letter from one :— 

‘*T cannot be sufficiently thankful that I took a 
Pelman Course. . . . I attribute my success in a 
large measure to the application of Pelman principles. 
The study was done in the spare time left to me by a 
large industrial practice." 

Another letter, also from a medical man :— 





‘* I took the Pelman Course because my practice was 
not in a satisfactory condition, and I could not discover 
the cause. Your lessons enabled me to discover the 
weak points and correct them, with most satisfactory 
results. Your Course has proved to be a splendid in- 
vestment for me. My chief regret is that I did not take 
it at the beginning.”’ 

Results are Wonderful. 

Another Pelmanist expresses himself thus :— 

‘* The results are wonderful. I used to wonder 
(before taking up the Pelman Course) if there was any 
possible exaggeration, but honestly, no pen can express 
one tittle of the value the Course really is. What I 
have gained up to the present could never be called 
costly even if it had cost me £/50.”’ 

It may be remarked that this gentleman had only 
worked through 2 lessons when he wrote the foregoing. 
Comment would be superfluous. 

One of the most interesting letters received by the 
Pelman Institute during recent months contains the fol- 
lowing very frank admissions :— 

‘* | admit having read your announcements for some 
10 years, and yet 1 was not (to my eternal regret be it 
admitted) persuaded to commence your Course until I 
noticed your consistent advertising in the Times. 

I do not see how anyone can study the Pelman 
lessons seriously and not gain thereby—reaping a 
reward which, besides its definite and tangible advan- 
tage, also brings with it developments which have no 
parallel in money values. 

‘* To those of my acquaintance who ask my opinion 
of the Pelman training, I have said, and shall continue 
to say :—‘ Take it—follow instructions carefully—and if 
at the end of the course you do not admit having gained 
something good—right out of proportion to its cost— 
I will personally refund your outlay.’ ”’ 

Consider these Points, 

There is no parallel to the amazing success of Pel- 
manism amongst all classes; and every month, every 
week, its success and popularity increase. 

It is perfectly simple and easy to master, takes but 
very little time, and can be studied anywhere. Being 
taught entirely by correspondence, it does not matter 
where you live. Many successful Pelmanists took up the 
Course when living overseas in remote corners of the 
Empire. 

It has now been adopted by over 400,000 men and 
women, and no thorough student of the Course has ever 
yet failed to secure ‘‘ results.”’ 

Full particulars of the Pelman Course are given in “ Mind 
and Memory,” which also contains a complete descriptive 
Synopsis of the 12 lessons. A copy of this interesting booklet, 
together with a full reprint of ‘* Truths”? famous Report on the 
work of the Pelman Institute, and particulars showing how you 
can secure the complete Course for one-third less than the usual 
fee may be obtained gratis and post free by any reader of 


THE NaTION who applies to The Pelman Institute, 97, Pelman 
House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
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IDEALS AND LOW-DEALS. 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 








It has often been my 


SaD lot in this prosaic world 
DISAPPOINTMENT to shatter fond illusions 
AND and dispel great hopes, 
Comic Re.ier. And once more, forced by 


cruel circumstances, I am 
compelled to make a _ painful announce- 
ment :-— 


Il am not going to stand for Parliament. 





When this fateful decision was made known 
1 was inundated with regrets from my 
acquaintances and congratulations from 
my friends. The loss to the multitude is a 
gain in the joyous relief of the few. 











My reasons may be briefly, bluntly, and 
brutally stated. I need no sleep. 1 am 
aware that the House of Commons would be 
more conducive to this than any other place, 
but, unfortunately, it is impossible to over- 
look the fact that those afflicted with intelli- 
gence must get to work to pay for the war. 
Most of my hours will be spent in meeting 





the demands of colossal taxation, as many 
as I can afford will be devoted to discovering 
joy in life, and any that happen to be left at 
the end of my perfect day I shall really have 
to spend in bed—occasionally. 


It is amusing, however, to assume for the 
moment the position of the anxious but 
malleable candidate, which I will illustrate 
in the following sketch. 


THE MAN WHO SHAVED THE EMPIRE. 
AN UNPLEASANT SCENE IN ONE ACT. 


PLace.—Sanctum of the ASYLUM OF JOBS. 





PERIOD.—Pantomime and New Coalition Season. 


The Prime Minister is seated in dignity. In private life he answers to the name of Right 
Hon. Humpty Dumpty. He alone knows that he has won the war, and he is going to break it gently to the 
nation. His pre-war policy was ninepence for fourpence, but nobody knows who got the ninepence. Rare and 
refreshing fruit is on the table, but it is slightly over-ripe. A few leeks add to the atmosphere of the apartment. 
It is 11.59, and although there is no shoddy near the marble clock, it is preparing to strike. The ruffled 
locks of the Prime Minister denote his anticipation and abhorrence of strikes. To the right and left of him are 
metaphors, and to save time he allows the breeze from the open window to mix them. 

As the curtain rises, in the distance a hunting refrain is heard to which these words are sung :— 


Humpty Dumpty sat on opinions, 

Humpty Dumpty dropped on his minions 

All the Press stunting and all the Law’s men 
Couldn’t put Humpty together again. 


In the open doorway stands Mr. Coupon. He looks exhausted for he has been waiting an interminable time. 
His spirit is meek and his hat is in his hand. He is an obese person with a full-blooded complexion, and 
an anzmic mind. He has a sycophantic manner, and an unaccountable thirst for a parliamentary career. His 
political aspirations are elastic in principle so he approaches the interview with confidence. There is an expression 
of smug satisfaction on his face, having at last gained admittance to the Presence. 

Dumpty is a hustler in method and the interview is as electric in its switches as the Albert Hall. 
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Ideals and Low Deals continue here. 


Humpty D.: 
the mat? 


Mr. Coup. : 


How long have you been waiting on 


Five hours ! 


Humpty D.: How long have you been fishing for 
a job? 

Mr. Coup.: Five years. 

Humpty D.: Caught anything ? 

Mr. Courp.: Nothing! 

Humpty D.: Come inside. 

Mr. Coup.: Please Mr. Dumpty I want to stand 


for Parliament. 
Humpty D. : 
Mr. Coup. : 
Humpty D.: 


pickings. 


What for? 
Anything I can pick up. 
You'll find a long queue waiting for the 


[The clock strikes, and Humpty starts and mutters 
angrily ‘‘ Why wasn’t I told?’’] 


Mr. Coup. : Everything comes to him who waits. 

Humpty D.: Don’t you believe it. Wait and see. 

Mr. Coup. : I am seeing you and its been some wait 
Mr. Dumpty. 

Humpty D.: What are your views? 

Mr. Coup. : Long visions in Welsh tunnels !—Other- 
wise no opinion of my own to speak of. 

Humpty D.: Qualifications ? 

Mr. Coup. : I’m a decent member of rational society. 

Humpty D.: Cut that! The House of Commons is 
a rationed society. Any convictions ? 

Mr. Coup.: No sir. 
managed to avoid that. 

Humpty D.: You don’t follow me. 
I mean principles. 

Mr. Coup. : Oh no, Mr. Dumpty, I can’t afford prin- 
ciples. Convictions so often follow principles. 

Humpty D.: If I give you a Parliamentary Permit 
you must take one oath. I’ll have no carping criticism 
this time. I said this was a war for freedom and I mean 
to be free. 

Mr. Coup. : I’ll swear to swallow anything you like 
to dictate, Mr. Dumpty. What’s the oath, sir? 

Humpty D.: You must swear to ‘‘ Love, honour and 
obey me.’’ In some cases I have to cut out the love 
and the honour, but not with you. 

Mr. Covup.: I take 
programme? 

Humpty D.: Humpty Dumpty! 
the War. 

Mr. Coup. : I didn’t know that, sir. 
seem to have won the war. All those posters, you 
know,—‘‘ Complete Victory! Yes, if you eat Less 
Bread,’’ ‘‘ Buy War Bonds and Win the War,”’ ‘‘ Keep 
the home fires burning low, and British Coal will win 
the war.’ And then, what about Foch, Haig, Petain, 
Clemenceau and Wilson. And the six or seven million 
soldiers and sailors? 

Humpty D.: If that’s the way you’re going to talk 
you’d better clear out. That’s neither diplomatic or 
coalishitic 

Mr. Coup. : I’m sorry, sir. Of course, I quite forgot 
that most of the fighting men won’t be able to vote. 
Rather rough that, sir? 

Humpty D.: Well I don’t know. 
** Starry eyes over the top’”’ sort of thing—but they’ve 
had so much to do. I’m not quite sure whether they’ve 
had time to see the way I won the war. 

Mr. Coup. : How did you win the war, Mr. Dumpty ? 

Humpty D. : Go and see the great film, ‘‘ The Man 
who saved the Empire.’’ 

Mr. Coup. : I will indeed, sir. 
man who saved the Alhambra. 

Humpty D.: Who’s Robey? 

Mr. Coup. : Another George, sir, and just as funny. 

What shall I say, Mr. Dumpty, when I am 


asked whether I am in favour of the immediate repeal 
ef Dora? 


I’ve kept fairly straight and 


By convictions, 


the oath, sir. What is my 
The Man who won 


So many people 


Splendid fellows— 


I’ve seen Robey, the 











Humpty D.: Tell them it shall be repealed on the 
signing of peace. 

Mr. Coup. : When might that be allowed, Sir? 

Humpty D.: I can’t say. I’ve had many good times 
in Paris. And we must keep the vulgar trippers out of 
the Majestic. 
Mr. Coup. : Won’t you rather miss Dora? 
Humpty D.: Well, I’ve kept Dora now for four and 
half years, and after the Paris trip—keep it dark 
--—. Iam going to bring in Dopa. 

Mr. Coup.: Dooer, sir? 

Humpty D. : The Defence of the Peace Act. 

Mr. Courp.: What! More dope, sir? 

Humpty D.: In comparison Dora will be a dainty 


débutante. I shall endeavour to keep Dopa for the 
duration of the peace. 

Mr. Coup. : And the only way to get rid of Dopa will 
be to go to war again. 

Humpty D. : And then I shall be the Man who won the 
Peace. 

Mr. Coup. : What about Conscription ? 


As 
~ 


Humpty D. : I am totaly opposed to conscription. It 
is against all the traditions of freedom of the British 
people, and, of course, there are still the Magna 
Charta and Habeas Corpus, you know. But I propose, 
in defence of the peace to bring in a Bill for Compulsory 
Volunteering which will provide for two years com- 
pulsory voluntary military training. 

Mr. Coup. : What is a Compulsory Volunteer sir? 

Humpty D.: Ask the Ministry of National Service. 

Mr. Coup. : What about Wilson’s fourteen points ? 

Humpty D.: Splendid fellow, Wilson, but a little 
abbreviated. Why only fourteen? I can think of a 
hundred and fourteen. 

Mr. Coup. : What about Ireland ? 


Humpty D.: Difficult problem, Ireland. Besides, I 
think we have got as many small nations to free as 
we can manage. We can’t think of everything. 

Mr. Coup. : What about Russia? 


Humpty D.: Russia! Grave situation. 
people, many of them I’m afraid. 
Russia—must free them. 
of course. 


Mr. Coup. : What about demobilisation ? 


Humpty D.: Long job that. We must occupy Ger- 
many. Barbarous people Germans, but I suppose we 
shal] have to stay there and free them. This is a war 
for freedom. 


Mr. Coup. : What about the Opposition ? 


Humpty D.: I’m afraid there are many barbarous 
people in England too. We must comb them out. 
Liberal Party. They’re a wash-out, so we needn’t comb 
them out. We've singed their wings. Labor Party! 
I’m afraid I’ve brushed them up the wrong way. But 
we must cut their talons. All people are barbarous who 
do not agree with me. In fact, when I get back there 
will be so much cutting and combing and singeing to 
do that after the wash and brush-up the Cabinet will be 


Barbarous 
We must occupy 
Must free some big nations, 


like a barber's shop. Here’s your permit. I'll write 
an official letter saying I love you. And now 
you know your programme. 

Mr. Coup. (Excitedly): I do! I do! Support the 


Barbers’ Government. Vote for ‘‘ The Man Who 


Shaved the Empire.”’ 


(The curtain falls and so does Humpty.) 
The Author, DENNIS BRADLEY, not being in 


the political theatre, is compelled to take his calls 
at 14, Old Bond Street. 
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Wetters to the Editor. 


THE FAITH OF EUROPE. 

Srr,—Perhaps it is a truism that it is the contempt for 
mind which has been the supreme human tragedy, yet, with 
all the preparations for Reconstruction, there is small sign 
of a recognition that for a new world the reconstruction of 
thought and faith is first imperative. 

For a short time our pulpits rang with denunciations of 
heretical philosophies as being finally responsible for the 
war, but these denunciations suddenly ceased. It appears to 
have dawned on the authors of the argument that it might 
be disastrous to continue to camouflage the fact that the 
aH ted (however variously interpreted and compromised) 
which Germany, like the greater part of Europe, generation 
after generation, clung to, was none other than the Christian 
philosophy! Even in Germany, for every volume of 
Nietzsche read the Christian Gospel is read a_ thousand 
times, and this is the only philosophy whose ele dis- 
pensaries continue to flourish throughout the western 
nations. Prophet after prophet has in vain denounced the 
hypocrisies of our religious professions. Yet horrible con- 
firmation has now been thrown across the world in blood. 
The mix-up of the faiths of the combatant nations is surely 
the climax of irony. The greatest philosophical phenomenon 
that confronts civilisation can hardly longer be evaded. 
That part of Europe where the Christian religion has been 
most unfettered and most evangelically preached, where the 
Bible has been most accessible and most profoundly studied, 
is just that part which the Allied nations insist is outside 
the pale of civilisation. Christians cannot complain if that 
maxim uttered by the Author of their faith, ‘‘By their fruits 
ye shall know them’’ is now applied to their own philosophy 

which has either failed to take root, or else failed to bear 
fruit that is tolerable. The French and Russian revolutions 
should have warned Christian custodians and professors of 
the perils of provoking exasperation. The condition and 
composition of society was serious enough before the war. 
What has .now happened in Europe, and what may still 
happen, is too terrible for us to be longer satisfied with 
shibboleths. Is not the raison d’étre of a_ religion the 
spiritual betterment of its devotees? The Christian 
philosophy—-with its divorcement of the spiritual and 
material, with its attempted perversion of natural law, with 
its contempt for intellect and exaltation of almsgiving—-has 
failed: yet it remains in jealous possession a the philo- 
sophie throne. Is this throne alone to remain unchallenged 
and the philosophy that occupies it’ immune from indict- 
ment ?— Yours &c., 

W. 


December 


Otway CANNELL. 


Erskine Hill, N.W. 4. 2nd, 1918. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE FLYING MAN. 


Sir,-When I read in a contemporary newspaper review 


of ‘Joan and Peter’? that ‘‘ the flying chapters are 
rather well done ” IT think something has been missed. 


This is in no sense a review, but I am most anxious to try 
anl express what some of the ch: ipters in Mr. H. G. Wells’ 
new book mean to some of us—to express, if possible, what 
are some of the psychological influences affecting the genera- 
tion that has fought and is fighting this war. It is Peler, 
the hero, who discovers the whole purpose of his life when he 
sits up in the air waiting for death. That experience is 
the hinge of his life, his career, and indeed, the whole book. 
Probably Mr. Wells is the only living novelist who is able 
to represent the pyschological attitude of the flying man— 
apart from the mere technicalities of aircraft that are easy 
to acquire. While I read, I tremble again at the flash of 
that gun south-east 2 Lille as I sit up at 5,000 ft., just north 
of Arras: watching as one watches death the fearful and 
immense wait after the flash—then the wailing—whistling-— 
rush-OOO (how one grips—paralysed !)—the double explosion : 
over! the next one—short, and then . . ? That is when 
you see things as they are. The next round—a terrific report 

the balloon is lifted into the air and dives badly—that 
one, underneath Once more do I stand at the side of the 
balloon car, swing my legs outside, look down at the map-like 
country—see that the parachute strings are clear—and, 
holding my breath—jump out into space. . 

It is a commonplace that but for their fearful experiences, 
sometimes mental, sometimes physical, the poets and 
painters of this war—Sitwell, Nevinson, Robert Graves, 
Robert Nichols, Siegfried Sassoon, Chapin, Powell and the 
others, could hardly have attained to what in some cases 
can be described without exaggeration as consummate ex- 
pression. Those moments just before Zero* just before 
getting down and into a scrap .. or when sitting up at 
5,000ft waiting to be shot at or shot down. . and just 
before the parachute opens and one is expecting to crash to 
hell . . those moments give you a terrible, a unique insight: 
they have been the hinge of our lives; all this before was 
guess-work: nothing could give us such vision, no-one could 
show us clearly such real values of life. This vision given 
by fear—fright—is. a swift, flashing exposition, the plain 





* Zero is the technical expression for the 
F 


moment at which the 
battle starts, 











realisation of everything in its precise perspective lying 
before one Apparently Mr. Wells, in whom instinct is a 
substitute for experience, can ren nder with exact truth what 
only the actual fighting man has hitherto been able to 
record: to sec things as we see them through _ Lewis 
Gun sightt—direct, intensely focussed—-diving . o kill. 
a Sh like Peter, all of us who have been out duane have 
saic 

OW hy meet trouble half-way, why be tormented by this 
feeling of apprehension and danger in the still air?) Why 
trouble because the world is quiet and seems to be waiting ? 
Why not think of something else? Banish this war from 
the mind. Was he more afraid nowadays than he used to 
be? Peter was inclined to think that now he was more 
systematically afraid. Formerly he had funked and shirked 
in patches, but now he had a steady, continuous dislike to all 
these risks and dangers. He was getting more and more 
clearly an idea of the sort of life he wanted to lead, and of 
the things he wanted to do. He was ceasing to think of 
existence as a rather aimless series of adventures, and coming 
to regard it as one large consecutive undertaking on the 
part of himself .* This being hung up in the sky for 
Germans to shoot at seemed to him to be a very tiresome 
irrelevance indeed . It was five hours to sunset yet, but 
Peter could not keep his mind off that gun. It was a big 
gun; perhaps a 42 centimetre . It seemed to learn more 
than any gun should from each shot. It was his steadfast 
approach to a hit that Peter disliked. That and the long 
pause after a shell had started. Far away he could see the 
{flash of the gun amidst the ridges in the darkling east. Then 
would come a long, blank pause of expectation. For all he 
could tell this might get him. Then the whine of the shell 
would become audible, growing louder and louder and lower 
and lower in note; Phee- —Whoo ! | Crack! WHOOF!.. 
Flash! ‘Oh, damn,’’ said Peter, ‘‘another already !’’ 

Reading those wonderful chapters and, while Peter is 
in the air—and in a moment of dull visibility realises he 
is ‘* . . extravagantly in love with life . . (—Ah!) 1 
recalled one of those curious flashes that come just before 
death. My balloon had been shot down in flames, I had 
jumped, and after the hurtling towards earth had been 
averted into a normal descent by my parachute opening, I 
found, that owing to the parachute harness having become 
enta ngled -I was now descending practically head downwards 
in a 35 mile an hour wind—with almost a certainty of being 
killed. I had about eight seconds left. The first thing that 
I thought of was not my past or my future—but what a 
tot of incompetent beasts and swine the men were who were 
responsible for my condition at that moment; I saw them 
clearly and exactly as they were, and how unimportant my 
life and the lives of my pals were to them—especially if in 
a matter of gain for themselves. This world could so very 
easily have been such a decent place. Why couldn’t they 
kill these swine and get the world straight? All these deaths 
of pals seemed waste. I hated: in fact all that interminable 
eight seconds I was swearing hard (until, by twisting myself, 
I reached a knife and cut myself free “about 15 feet from 
the ground, and landed practically unhurt). 

Many people imagine that all one does or can think of 
in the air is the work on hand, flying the machine, and 
getting back; that is wrong. What is most secret, what is 
inmost in the brain comes burning and flashing before one, 
constantly. All that one hates most and all the things one 
desires most. 

It may be easy enough for anybody of imagination or 
power to write of the psychology of the fighting man on the 
ground; but his feelings, his desires and his intense, flashing 
thoughts in the air-—have never been described before. That 
is w hy Mr. Wells’ description of the psychology of Peter is 
so extraordinary. It is a perfect view of what and 
how we feel. For once, even flying men will admit, imagina- 
tion triumphs over observation or experience. I am not 
fitted and do not wish to judge of the literary construction 
or style of ‘‘Joan and Peter.’’ I am not concerned as to 
whether this book is a work of art—-but as to whether it is 
a work of life. It certainly has the supreme merit of being 
more accurate than Genesis._—_Yours «c., 

RiciuMonpD TEMPLE. 
LIBERALISM AND LABOUR. 

S1r,—I should be glad if you would allow me to put the 
labour case against Liber alism as it is seen by an ever grow- 
ing number ‘of wor kers who have hitherto voted Liberal. 
As space is at a premium I will be brief. I assert that the 
record of the Liberal Party in its dealings with the wage- 
earning class has been such as to make it impossible for any 
clear-thinking wage-carner to vote other than labour at the 
coming election. Lloyd George and his ‘‘comrades,’’ Milner, 
Bonar Law, Carson, Balfour and company, we know; they 
represent the ‘fold gang’’ who are out to save capitalism 
at all costs. Mr. Asquith and his followers are not quite 
so clearly defined; and I think the following facts may help 
to clear ‘the minds of many who are under ‘the illusion that 
it is possible to secure real industrial reforms by sending to 
Parliament men whose every instinct compels them to vote 
against the interests of the ‘“‘bottom dog.’’ 

+ Lewis Gun sight, a telescope-like sight, resting c& the machine on 
a level with his eyes and in front of the pilot. Through this he must 





keep focussed the enemy machine, and thereby dir ct the stream of 
bullets from his Lewis machine gun, 
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And now for Reconstruction! 


But first Reconstruct 
Your Nervous System 


One of the most distinguished of living 
scientists —formerly Assistant Professor of 
Physiology at Oxford University — was 
advised by his physician to take Sanatogen 
after an attack of Influenza. 

He did so, and afterwards wrote as follows in the 
Lancet: “ It is evident that Sanatogen acts as a strong 
stimulus so far as the recuperative powers of the blood 


are concerned, and that a building-up process goes on 
in the n rves.” 











His further observations are thus summarised in a 
resumé of the Lancet articles: ‘‘ Microscopic examina- 
tion demonstrates the increased vitality in the nervous 
system — especially in the cells of the brain and spinal 
cord — after feeding with Sanatogen.” 


Begin at once to reconstruct your health by the pro- 
longed use of Sanatogen. Buy a tin at your chemist’s 
to-day (from 2/3 to 10/9), but be sure you get real 
Sanatogen, which alone can produce these definite and 
assured results—results which will amply repay you for 
the twopence-halfpenny per dose that Sanatogen costs you. 


SANATOGEN 


GENATOSAN, LTD. (British Purchasers of the Sanatogen Co,) 
12,Chenies St., London, W.C.1 (Chairman: The V.scountess Rhondda) 
Note: Sanatogen will later on be re-named Genatosan — 
genuine Sanatogen—to distinguish it from inferior substitutes, 





PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 


Established for the sons of Members 
of the Society of Friends. 


Other boys are very cordially welcomed. 
Ages 8 to 14, 


THE AIM of the School is to lay the founda- 
tions of a true education and to encourage 
a healthy growth in body, mind and spirit. 








Points of Interest are: 

1. Self-reliance and Individual Develop- 
ment are sought and encouraged. 

2. Natural History; and other leisure 
pursuits given ample time and 
attention. 

3. The best possible is tried to be made 


of all boys, quick or slow. 
4. Fine health record. 


To meet the growing numbers of the School, 


a NEW HOUSE has been opened this term 
Prospectus and illustrations on application to: 
HERBERT Wm. JONES, M.A., 
The Downs School, 
CoLWALL, nr. Malvern. 
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Anglo-Hellenic League. 


PUBLIC LECTURE 


BY 


Mr. THOMAS H. MAWSON 


(City-Planning Expert to the Greek Government) 
In the Great Hall at 


KING’S COLLEGE, STRAND, 
Friday, December 13th, at 5 p.m. 


THE RE-BUILDING OF ATHENS. 
Sir T. G. JACKSON, Bart., R,A., in the Chair. 














In August, 1911, the vast majority of the railway workers 
of this country struck work because the railway companies 
refused to recognise their leaders or to begin negotiations 
for better conditions of employment. Mr. Asquith was then 
Prime Minister, and the Liberal Party had been returned 
to power on a policy of ‘‘social reform.’’ The average wage 
of the railwayman at that time was 25s. 10}d. a week, which 
included Sunday pay and overtime. Here, surely, was the 
opportunity for a Liberal Government professing 
‘“‘sympathy’’ with the working class to get busy and bring 
pressure to bear upon the railway companies to improve the 
lot of their employees. The leaders of the railwaymen urged 
Mr. Asquith to use his influence with the companies and 
endeavour to get them to begin negotiations. Mr. Asquith 
deliberately refused to do this. What he did do was to call 
out the soldiers against the strikers. He told Mr. Bellamy 
that ‘‘His Majesty’s Government have decided that they 
will use all the civil and military forces at their disposal to 
see that the commerce of this country is not interfered with.”’ 
The leaders of the men replied to this threat by putting the 
plain question to Mr. Asquith: ‘‘Has the Premier done, or 
does he intend doing anything to bring the representatives 
of the railway companies ‘and the employees together ?’’ 
The reply was: ‘‘The answer is in the negative.”’ 

It was not until the country was on the brink of civil 
war, and two men had been shot by the troovs at Llanelly, 
that the Liberal Government came to its senses, and sent 
for the railway managers to discuss grievances with the men’s 
representatives. The strike brought a slight increase in 
wages to the railwaymen, and the Liberal Government 
promptly brought in a Bill giving the railway companies 
the power to make the public pay the extra wages! The 
Labour Party opposed the Bill, but when it was found that 
Liberal and ‘Tory employers were determined to pass it, the 
Labour Party moved an amendment with the object of 
securing a minimum wage of 21s. a week for all railway 
men. Mr. Asquith opposed the amendment, and it was 
defeated by 154 to 80. 

In February, 1912, a million miners stopped work to 
enforce the granting of a minimum wage. The average 
wage of a miner at that time was 23s. 8}d. a week. Here was 
another chance for Liberal ‘“‘sympathy’’ to justify itself. 
The Labour Party asked the Government for a minimum 
varying from 4s. 6}d. a day to 7s. 6d. a day, according to 
the differing conditions in the cealfields. The Liberal 
Government opposed this demand, and it was defeated by 
367 votes to 55. Then the Labour Party asked for a mini- 
mum of 5s. a day for every adult miner. Mr. Asquith 
opposed even this modest demand, and it was defeated by 
326 votes to 83. 

I should be glad to have the views of Liberal candidates 
on the above facts—and to give as many more similar facts 
as may be required. 

It is absurd to suggest that a Party with such a record 
is the Party most likely to benefit the mass of wage-earners 
who, after all, are a maiority in the country. -Yours &c., 

W. J. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Birmingham. November 29th, 1918. 


SCIENCE AND DISARMAMENT. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mons. 8. Reinach, points out 
what may be a real danger in the future, should mankind remain 
foolish enough to wage wars. It is true, as he says, that ‘‘ War, 
the most murderous of wars, can be waged and won by a dis- 
armed country—not with heavy guns or submarines, but with 
poison.”” But this does not prove, as he contends, that 
disarmament is not of the utmost importance. Jt proves that 
there is no use whatever in the retention of armaments. Your 
very able contributor’s perfectly true contention was that arma- 
ments cause, or at the least greatly stimulate, war. The case 
for disarmament does not rest on the contention that, if there 
were no armaments, men could not fight. ‘lhey obviously could 
do so, if they were so foolish as to want to do so. It is always 
possible to improvise weapons. Disarmament is advocated 
because it would remove a great part of the fear which nations 
now have one of another; it would do away with the vested 
interests in war, and it would stimulate confidence. There is 
not yet a vested interest in bacteriological poisons for war 
purposes. And if general disarmament comes soon, there 
never will be. But it is well that M. Reinach should point out 
that even disarmament cannot make war impossible. It will 
only be impossible when mankind rises to a higher moral 
standard. But disarmament will enormously reduce the 
probability of war, and it will help mankind to rise to this 
higher moral standard.—Yours, &c., 

Witu1am E. Witson, B.D. 

Gwynfa, Se’'y Oak. December 2rd, 1918. 


A LIBERAL IN A MUDDLE. 

Srr,—I_ have been reading the interesting review of my 
book in your issue of November 28rd, and, if your space and 
my time permitted it, should much enioy entering the lists 
against your reviewer, who, in accusing me of not defining 
my terms, set up some very disputable definitions of his own. 


I cannot refrain, however, from sending you a brief note 
on three points, 
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(1.) Your reviewer objects to my statement that the War 
of American Independence arose ‘‘out of the clash of two 
rival conceptions of freedom and corporate responsibility,” 
and goes on, in the language of the day, to twit 
me with forming ‘‘a coalition between the shade of 
George III. and the shade of George Washington.” 
He has, I think, forgotten the historical circum- 
stances which I had in mind when I wrote the 
sentence he complains of. If he will consult any recent 
account of them, such as the works of Professor Egerton 
or Mr. G. L. Beer, of New York, or the careful Italian 
treatment of the subject by Signor Nugelo Cresni, he will 
discover that the taxes which the American colonies, from a 
constitutional point of view, quite rightly refused to pay 
were being levied for the purpose of defraying the cost of 
military operations incurred in their own defence, since, in 
the absence of a corporate sense of resvonsibility on their 
part, they had no machinery for raising the money them- 
selves. Perhaps he will then agree with me in thinking that 
he went a little far in adducing the German invasion of 
Belgium as a parallel case. 

(2.) Self determination is not the same thing as _ self- 
government or government by consent, which is the ex- 
pression generally used by President Wilson.  Self- 
determination implies a right of initiative on the part of 
national or social or other forms of grouping within the 
-State. One can be a good democrat without believing in the 
initiative and referendum, and one can be a lover of freedom 
without believing in the right of any group at any time 
for any purpose to secede from the political body of which 
it forms a part. Your reviewer will probably reply that 
I am over-stating the doctrine of self-determination. I 
shall be satisfied if I can get him to admit that it is all a 
question of degree, or of the circumstances of the particular 
case, and that his doctrinaire use of the phrase is both con- 
fused and dangerous: that in fact a Liberal may hold, with- 
out fear of proscription, that there is as much effective free- 
dom in Jamaica as in Haiti. 

(3.) He cbiects to my statement that the old English 
Conservatives of the type of the late Lord Salisbury represent 
a political creed very different from that of the Prussian 
Junkers. Here we come up against a question of fact, but 
I shrewdly suspect that. like Mr. Bernard Shaw, who made 
a similar remark about Viscount Grey early in the war, your 
reviewer knows very little about the social conditions of 
the countries East of the Elbe.—Yours &c., 

A. E. Zrmmern. 

Oakhill Drive, Surbiton, Surrey. November 27th. 
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TWO POEMS OF FAITH. 
I.—TuHe MERCIFUL. 


THEN it was He who gave me all— 

His joy, His light, His song, His treasure, 
And I went forth, in feast and brawl 

Spent all and in all found no pleasure. 


Now it is I who give Him all 

The coward scul that could not give me... 
I turn. But back, He doth me call 

And gives, lo! more than firet He gave me. 


Il.—Happiness. 
Last night with joy I entered in 
The lighted dancing hall of sin, 
How red the scattered roses were, 
How gay the music of the air, 
How gold the wine, how bright the eyes, 
How rich each reveller’s disguise : 
“No hour so sweet” I cried “as this is 
With roses, laughter, wine and kisses! ” 
Yet all the while my soul was sad 
And never any rest it had. 


To-night with grief I find a room 
Within the shadow of a tomb, 

I trample thorns beneath my feet, 
Sighs are the music that I meet, 

My wine is tears, my eyes are blind, 
Ragged the robes none mend or bind, 

I am alone. None knows or misses 
Never so sad an hour as this is, 

Yet all the while my soul I trow 
Cries “ When so calm or gay as now?” 


Roser? NicHo.Ls. 
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The World of Hooks. 


Tue “Nation”? Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 

Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 

commend to the notice of our readers :— 

. ae and Drawings by Frank Brangwyn, with some other 
Phases of his Art.’’ By Walter Shaw Sparrow. (Lane. 
£2 12s. 6d. net.) 

“The Letters of Algernon Charles Swinburne.’’ By Edmund 
Gosse and Thomas J. Wise. ‘Two vols. (Heinemann. 
Zls, net.) 

‘‘ Essays and Addresses in War Time.’’ By James Bryce (Vis- 
count Bryce). (Macmillan. 6s. net.) 

‘‘In the Whirlpool of War.’”’ By Isabelle Rimbaud. Trans- 
tated from the French by Archibald Williams. (Fisher 
Unwin. 5s. net.) 

* * * 

Tue conclusion to “TI. J. M.’s” recent discussion on 
the alienation of the “ working class’’ from the world of 
books has led someone, luckily, to address me on the matter. 
l am very glad. It is such an interesting subject, particu- 
larly now all the important folk would give a good deal to 
know just what is in the mind of “ the masses ” ; and not the 
least merit of my correspondent’s letter is that it makes it 
so easy for me to fill this page this week. ‘‘ Don’t run away 
with the idea,” he advises me, “that all the people of these 
mean streets confine their reading to the rent-book and 
Mr. Bottomley’s powerful expression of a weekly sob. Some 
know Sankey and Moody by heart. There is one man here 
who can prove by authorities you have never heard of that 
we are the Lost Tribes; which is very likely. Another bore 
I meet here knows the Mystics backwards, which is perhaps 
the best way to know them. Others read only ‘Stableboy’s 
Treblegrams’ (but you don’t know what they are). Many 
of the women study ‘ Lloyd’s List’ with surprising applica- 
tion, for ours is a shipping parish. Occasionally I hear 
someone sneer over something he has read in the 
‘Daily Dustpan.’ The unlucky read judgment summonses. 
Most read the Sunday papers. A very few indeed read nothing 
at all except the hoardings.” 

* * * 


“Bur what is there strange about all this? Is it so 
much different at Hampstead or Chelsea? Certainly we do 
not subscribe to Mudie’s, which I admit is the real test of 
one’s sense of duty to literature and literary artists ; but our 
free library is very popular, and you must wait in a queue 
for weeks for any new book by Ethel M. Dell. We mean 
well, you see. Our heart is right. And I think that to 
spend 5 per cent. of one’s income on books, which is what 
some working men are in the habit of doing, is nearer the 
right spirit than that of others who would blush to live in 
this parish, and who quite understand that they ought to 
pay for a golf-club or a box at the pantomime, or a dinner 
at the Ritz, but who think nothing of borrowing the newly 
published work of an acquaintance, just to see what it is 
like. Do I make my meaning plain? It is not long since, 
for instance, that I had the privilege of meeting a great man 
on the editorial staff of a great daily. He does not live in 
our parish. He lives in yours. I assumed, of course, that 
there would be very little of the tendencies of modern thought 
with which he would not be familiar—regard his oppor- 
tunities!—and happened to mention Havelock Ellis. He 
asked me who that fellow was. I know a score of working 
men who could have taught him that, and more.  Inci- 
dentally, one of our most recent curates has had a shock. 
He came to us from Oxford. Recently he visited a local 
literary society, frequented by clerks, elementary school- 
teachers, mechanics, postmen, laborers, and such. He must 
have done some hard thinking, when he got home that night. 
‘Why,’ said an elderly docker to me after the meeting, ‘ he 
doesn’t seem to be alive. Where has he been kept? The 
poor fellow is stuffed with dry punk; and he doesn’t seem 
to have read anything.’ But you, had you been present, 
might have noticed where the trouble was. That man from 
Oxford—a really good sort, genial and simple-minded—had 
read casually to fit himself for a Station in Life; but those 
Kast-Enders had read, and with the greatest eagerness and 
curiosity, to discover, if they could, what should be the 
best manifestation of life. Now let me assure you—for it 





is a matter of consequence now—that such little societies 
have been common for the past thirty years in all the 
industrial districts of England (and doubtless of Scotland and 
Wales). At tirst they were usually associated with Noncon- 
formist chapels. But later—about the time when Robert 
Blatchford published in his ‘Merry England ’—they were 
developing into local Socialist centres. The work they have 
done in this country, unrecorded entirely, is causing many 
people to miscalculate badly on current political affairs ; to 
say nothing of religion, as the Churches show it, and of 
culture, as one finds it in the Newspaper Press. As to the 
last, the ignorance of the daily paper is mocked in many quite 
unlikely quarters. I wish pressmen knew it.” 
” * 


“How many journalists know who Sorel was, or 
Bakunin, or have read Marx, or ‘Fields, Factories, and 
Workshops’? How many know the distinction between 
Lloyd George and Henry George? Observe their daily habit 
of getting dazed over the difference between State Socialism 
and Guild Socialism. Yet do not suppose this lazy ignorance 
is of no importance ; for I should like some important people, 
who imagine the press is giving the public all it wants, and 
is therefore a reflection of the public mind, to hear the loud 
laughter of a few boilermakers and fitters I know over the 
“ross Nonsense they see in the papers. For those fellows 
can, and do, tie me up helpless with the knots of the Class 
War, Syndicalism, State Socialism, Guild Socialism, and the 
rest of it; and I have been at some pains to learn those 
knots, too.” 


* * * 


“Yer though Political Economy is their best line—and 
the unlucky Fabian lecturer who ventures among them goes 
back wiping his brow—it is far from being all their reading. 
Occasionally they read French ; more rarely, German. Greek 
and Latin books, I suppose, are not read among working 
folk anywhere outside Scotland; and we must have faith 
that such reading in Scotland is more than a Kailyard legend, 
But I am not surprised to hear that Thomas Hardy’s novels 
are favorites with the mill-girls of the North; or that the 
invaluable Everyman series has a great sale among the 
Welsh miners. The cheap classics of the various series have 
done much to ferment that revolution which is coming, for 
the revolt has been merely precipitated by the war; it was 
already in saturated solution. ‘This war,’ said a working 
man acquaintance of mine in August, 1914, ‘is only the 
first act in the European revolution.’ The series for which 
we should be most thankful was the old Camelot Classics, now 
the Scott Library. Among the first volumes in that series 
were Thoreau’s ‘ Walden,’ ‘ Week on the Concord,’ and his 
‘Essays.’ Thoreau’s responsibility, direct and indirect, for 
that ‘sound and rumor which all men hear’ to-day, is 
immense ; so great, that if I were to attempt to gauge it you 
would think I was ridiculous. The publishers of the little 
red Camelots might have hesitated had they known what 
potent seed they were innocently sowing when they cast 
Thoreau broadcast in the unlovely places of England.’ 

* * * 


“* Leaves or Grass,’ ‘The Dream of John Ball’ (it is 
curious to hear it said, as it often is, that the enthusiasm of 
Morris for the welfare of his fellows came to nothing) the 
Socialist war songs of Morris and Carpenter, the prose writ- 
ings of Heine, Tolstoy, Thomas Paine, Shelley; in fact, 
most of the challengers of our idols, ancient and modern, 
have been read for years here, and in the way some 
read other Scripture. It is not only the religious who 
do not believe that man can live by his trade-union 
rate of wages alone. And more, though the people 
here are quite ignorant of the more recent sparkling 
authors (Cannan, Joyce, Mackenzie, M’Kenna, Walpole, and 
the others, they have never heard of ; though they keep an 
eye on Wells, and Shaw they remember ior move 1recsons 
than one), yet many of them are acquainted with Shake- 
speare’s plays. They have all read Dickens; and among 
them are enthusiasts for Plato, Keats, Thucydides, Plutarch, 
Montaigne, Swift, and even Sir Thomas Browne. Could you 
say more for your friends in more likely places?” I 
cannot. And this being the end of the column, there is no 
need for me to try, in the effort to fill up. 


Bm. BM. T. 
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THE STATE GOD. 


V “The Metaphysical Theory of the State: A Criticism.” 
By L. T. Hosnouss, D.Lit., Professor of Sociology in the 
University of London. (Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“Outlines of Social Philosophy.” By J. S. MACKENZIE, 
Litt.D., Hon. LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Logic and Philo- 
sophy. (Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

‘‘Social Purpose: A Contribution to a Philosophy and 
Civic Society.” By H. J. W. HETHERINGTON, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Philosophy, and J. H. MuiRHEAD, LL.D., 
Professor of Philosophy. (Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 


THe word “ Idealism ’”’ is one which is understood in almost 
diametrically opposite senses by the philosopher and by the 
Man-in-the-street. To the Man-in-the-street, an idealist is 
a man who believes in the possibility of great and funda- 
mental improvements in the world, and will not acquiesce 
patiently in the evils which he sees about him. To the 
professional philosopher, an idealist is primarily a follower 
of Hegel, whose social philosophy is summed up in a passage 
quoted by Professor Hobhouse: “The insight to which 
philosophy ought to lead us is that the real world is as 
it ought to be.’”’ This “insight’’ enabled Hegel to support 
all the worst features of the world in his day—autocracy, 
militarism, war, suppression of free speech and free press, 
and so on. His influence since his death has been worthy 
of his teaching while he was alive. And so it has 
come about that, in philosophy, “idealism’’ is associated 
with all that is reactionary, and in particular with 
sophistries designed to bolster up traditional forms of 
violence and injustice. 

Professor Hobhouse’s book is an able and vigorous 
onslaught on Hegel’s philosophy of politics, which is shown 
to contain all the doctrines that were subsequently used 
to justify the practices of militarist Prussia. The doctrine 
that, in some transcendental sense, all is well with the world 
in spite of its apparent evils, is one which may take either 
of two forms, similar in theory, but very different in their 
emotional coloring. It may be, as with the early Christians 
or with Spinoza, the consolation of practical impotence, by 
which men are enabled to endure sufferings which would 
otherwise be unbearable. The need of some such consola- 
tion has been the original source of almost all mystical 
optimism. But the doctrines that have arisen in this way 
are capable of being used in quite another spirit, the spirit 
in which, according to Gibbon, the Roman magistrate found 
all religions equally useful. It is this spirit that inspires 
Hegel: the spirit of the exceptionally fortunate, who preach 
the unreality of evil in the hope of disarming the envy and 
resentment of the dispossessed. All opinions on ethical 
questions are inspired by emotion or passion, whatever 
camouflage of reason may be used to conceal their source. 
Reason alone cannot decide what is good or bad in any 
fundamental sense, though it can, of course, decide sub- 
sidiary questions when the main ends of life have been 
agreed upon. The passions that inspire Nietzsche’s 
philosophy are different from those that inspire the Sermon 
on the Mount; those who share the one set of passions will 
agree with the one, while those who share the other will 
agree with the other. To state the issue in terms of objective 
morals is merely an attempt to give legislative authority 
to our own tastes. In order to understand an ethical 
teacher, therefore, it is necessary and sufficient to discover 
the passions and sentiments’ and emotions which gave rise 
to his preferences. 

In the case of Hegel, there is no difficulty in this 
analysis. He was in close touch with the Government, him- 
self possessed of great intellectual authority, and, in a very 
real sense, a part of the State. The only thing that could 
make the world uncomfortable for him was the kind of 
revolutionary ferment that had produced the French 
Revolution. It was therefore natural that his intellect 
should employ itself—no doubt without any clear conscious- 
ness of its motives—in producing antidotes to revolution, 
reasons for submission to the State, and grounds for sup- 
posing that the world had no great need of improvement. 





Hegel’s doctrine of the State is so strange and 
extravagant that it is amazing how many apparently sober 
thinkers in this country have adopted it. Professor 
Hobhouse quotes the following dicta among others :— 

‘‘The State is the divine idea as it exists on earth.” 
‘All the world which the human being possesses—all 
spiritual reality he possesses on'y through the State.” 
‘The existence of the State is God’s movement in the 
world.”’ “It is the absolute power upon earth.’”’ “It is the 
ultimate end which has the highest right against the in- 
dividual, whose highest duty is to be a member of the 
State.” 

Professor Hobhouse’s estimate of the influence of Hegel 
is high, but perhaps not excessive :— 

‘“In olden days we passed by the Hegelian exaltation 
of the State as the rhapsodical utterances of a metaphysical 
dreamer. It was a mistake. The whole conception is 
deeply interwoven with the most sinister developments in 
the history of Europe. It is fashionable to conceive German 
militarism as a product of the reaction against a beautiful 
sentimental idealism that reigned in the pre-Bismarckian 
era. Nothing could be more false. ‘lhe political reaction 
began with Hegel, whose school has from first to last 
provided by far the most serious opposition to the 
democratic and humanitarian conceptions emanating from 
eighteenth-century France, sixteenth-century Holland, and 
seventeenth-century England. It was the Hegelian con- 
ception of the State which was designed to turn the edge 
of the principle of freedom by identifying freedom with 
law; of equality, by substituting the conception of dis- 
cipline; of personality itself, by merging the individual in 
the State; of humanity, by erecting the State as the 
supreme and final form of human association.” 

It must not be supposed that the influence of this 
teaching has been confined to Germany. “It has penetrated 
the British world, discrediting the principles upon which 
liberal progress has been founded.’’ And although 
Hegelianism has grown less virulent by transplantation to 
this country, its essential spirit has nevertheless remained 
unchanged. 

Hegel’s metaphysical dogmas, in so far as they are 
relevant to politics, are examined by Professor Hobhouse 
with admirable lucidity and good sense. There is, Hegel 
assures us, in any community, something which may be 
called the “real will’? or the “general will.’’ (His 
followers, on this point, refer by preference to Rousseau, 
for it is one of their characteristics that they mention their 
master as seldom as possible.) The general will is not the 
secure thing as what is willed by the majority: it is a 
metaphysical entity, which is always in agreement with the 
will of the philosopher who appeals to it, but is otherwise 
not empirically discoverable. Dr. Bosanquet (as Professor 
Hobhouse points out) praises Rousseau for saying that 
“whoever shall refuse to obey the general will shall be 
constrained to do so by the whole body, which means nothing 
else than that he will be forced to be free ’’—an operation 
of which Robespierre gave practical illustrations. |The 
general will, in Hegelian metaphysic, is willed by the 
“common self,’ the unitary metaphysical person who is 
the real whole of the community. The separate persons who 
seem to make up the State are more or less illusory: the 
true reality is the Whole, which is a more complete person 
than the component citizens. If we feel antagonisti¢ to 
anything that the State does, that is because the frag- 
mentary unreal part of our will, which is merely our own, 
has momentarily obtained the upper-hand in us, as against 
our permanent real will, which is that of the State. All 
opposition to the State is like the complaints of a petulant 
child which wishes to eat more sweets than are good for it, 
in spite of its permanent will to health. Hence we derive 
a demonstration a priori that all opposition to the State 
is fractious and foolish :— 

** The State, therefore, is the true self in which the mere 
individual is absor Here is the corner stone of moral 
and political obligation. Briefly, we are morally free when 
our actions conform to our real will, our real will is the 
general will, and the general will is most fully embodied in 
the State.’ 

States have no duties to each other, for duties depend 
upon the sanction of law, and international Jaw has no 
sanction. Such a sanction as would be provided by the 
League of Nations is undesirable, because it might abolish 
war, which is a useful reminder that evil is a necessary 
ingredient in the best of all possible worlds. A man’s whole 
duty, apparently, is to obey the law. One may hear 


Hegelian philosophers rhapsodizing about the sublime 
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emotions which they experience in obeying the law, which 
they regard as a proof of virtue, in spite of the fact that 
very few of them can have ever been in a position where a 
breach of the law was compatible with self-interest. Of 
duties to mankind as a whole, or to any group other than 
the accidental collocation who make the State at any 
moment, it is apparently unnecessary to think. 

There is need of another Voltaire, to create a Hegelian 
Dr. Pangloss. For the optimism of the modern “ idealist ” 
retains all the absurdity of the older Leibnizian variety, 
with only an added cunning in concealing the logical errors 
upon which the whole doctrine is built. We are assured 
that everything is already and eternally perfect: the world- 
process is the unfolding of an artistic whole, like a piece of 
music. As, in music, discords may be resolved by what 
follows, so; in the world, what in isolation would be evils 
may heighten the beauty of the whole. It may happen that 
your whole life is one of these temporary discords; it may 
happen that this is true of the whole of life on this planet, 
for the Absolute’s tempo is slow, and there is no need of 
hurry from its point of view. And if we could rise above 
our individualism, we should see that there is no importance 
in our misfortunes; at least, so we are assured by those 
who do not share them. The business of the man who would 
think about the social order (so Professor Hobhouse sum- 
marizes this doctrine}— 

“is not to endeavor to remodel society, but to think 
how wonderfully good and rational is the social life that he 
knows, with its Pharisees and publicans, its gin-palaces, its 
millions of young men led out to the slaughter, and he is 
to give thanks daily that he is a rational being and not 
merely as the brutes that perish. And, having so given 
thanks, he is to do his duty in that state of life to which it 
has pleased the State-god to call him.” 

There is an 6dd contrast between this book and the works 
of Professors Mackenzie and Hetherington and Muirhead. 
The two latter books resemble each other closely, and both, 
on the whole, advocate the view which is criticized in “The 
Metaphysical Theory of the State.’’ The authors are kindly 
men, sincerely desirous of social progress, and it is hard 
to believe that any doctrine which they advocate can have 
the Lad qualities which Professor Hobhouse (rightly, as we 
think) attributes to Hegel. They do, in fact, abandon the 
doctrine of their master where it is worst; they soften it, 
and adapt it to a public which would reject it if presented 
with all its original vigor. The result, however, is a some- 
what lifeless compound of platitude and dubious meta- 
physic, out of which neither theoretical insight nor guidance 
for practice is very likely to come. Sociology, it should 
seem, is not a fit subject for philosophy: part is science, 
and part is politics. But the attempt to elevate political 
controversies into the supposedly pure air of philosophy is, 
however unintentionally, something of a deception. 
Prejudices do not drop off in that upper air, though to their 
wearers they seem transfigured into eternal verities. It is 
perhaps better to be frank, to let one’s desires appear, and 
appeal for support to those who share them. The attempt 
to prove things not susceptible of proof can only lead to 
shoddy thought and the substitution of authority for the 
free play of reason and creative desire. 





PART OF THE TRUTH. 
“Fields and Battlefields.” By No. 31540. (Constable 5s. each.) 


Tue history of the war, presumably and unfortunately, will 
be written from the side of military and naval tactics and 
strategy, just as though the science and art of war were to be 
a continuing fact in civilization. But the real history, the 
one that men and women will want, will be something quite 
different. It will be the record, broken, perplexed, and 
partial, of what individual soldiers were really thinking 
and feeling; the reflection and refraction of the tragedy in 
human souls. Some contributions towards that history 
have appeared in France, and it is from France that the best 
of them are sure to proceed. But here is one from England. 
Some quotations from it appeared in a recent article in 
Tue Nation, but, through some inadvertence, without 


designating their source. The source deserves to be well 
known. 








How different is the real thing from the Press and 
cinema version which is all that has been allowed publicity 
during the war! So far as these curious news-tellers go, 
there might have been nothing at all in the war except 
cheerful Tommies and Red Cross nurses. No dead, no 
pain, no mutilation, no fear—above all, no killing. And, of 
course, no souls at all! Just well-fed, smiling bodies! 
That version of the war was needed for propaganda purposes. 
For if people at home had realized the truth, they might 
have “ weakened” in their determination to see the thing 
through! All that was perhaps inevitable. It belongs to 
the whole sorry business of war. But now, at least, those 
who will may learn some little about the real thing. 


It is not easy, nor perhaps profitable, to select from a 
book of which the merit is detail and variety. The author, 
so modestly anonymous, was a sergeant in the R.A.M.S.— 
one of those, therefore, who, more than combatants, see 
and realize the wreckage of war. Wounded men disappear 
from the fighting line, and are forgotten. It is the men 
who collect and tend them that know. In this book will be 
found scenes in dug-outs at the front, in dressing-stations, 


“in hospitals ; conversations of soldiers about war and peace, 


about their reasons for enlisting, about religion and God. 
The curious fluid psychology of the ordinary man, his 
savagery at one moment and tenderness the next, his 
confusion of mind and simplicity of action, the whole 
unaccountableness of him, emerges in this record. Here, 
by way of example, is an episode for many reasons worth 
recording :— 


“A man was telling of a strange incident he had 
witnessed a few hours before. Between puffs of a cigarette, 
the story seemed to escape from his mouth and take visible 
shape before me. 

He and a small bonbing party had returned from a 
raid and were resting in comparative safety in a shallow 
trench. One of the party had brought in a wounded German 
as prisoner. The man took his prisoner apart, and seating 
him on an old firing-step, proceeded to dress his wounds 
carefully with his own field-dressirg. 

‘TI told him he were a fool,’ said the speaker. ‘It’s a 
crime to use your field-dressing on any blighter—ain’t it?’ 

I nodded. 

‘And on a blinkin’ Boche and all——’ 

Then the prisoner complained of hunger. His captor 
gave him a biscuit and then a drink out of his water-bottle. 
It seemed that the prisoner leaned back and expressed 
thanks, but next moment he looked a bit frightened, for a 
bloody look had come into the Englishman’s face. ‘ Now,’ 
said he, ‘what about the “ Lusitania’’? What about the 
Zeppelin raids?’ 

As though beside himse’f he repeated his questions, but 
his prisoner only sat with a helpless, conciliating look, not 
daring to move. 

‘Then strike me blind,’ said the speaker, ‘if he didn’t 
half turn his head away, and dig him through with his 
bayonet, as though against his will. Then he started 
walkin’ up and down past him like a loon and kept stopping 
opposite him - 

‘What I can’t understand is dressing his wounds before 
sticking him 

The speaker ended, and spat into the brazier. He 
tried to light another cigarette with one hand, but failed, 
so I struck a match and held it for him. He had dried blood 
on his face, and the yellow light gave it a mummy-like 
appearance. When the match went out it seemed that 
darkness had fallen. Other voices continued their inter- 
minable stories, but those other two remained painted on 
the darkness, the priest and the victim, facing each other 
in their shame and agony.”’ 


It would perhaps be better not to comment ; but one remark 
suggests itself. The tenderness and pity of that man was the 
operation of his own soul. The savagery. was a direct result 
of that campaign of hate which has been the main contri- 
bution of the Press to the war. If that deed occurred 
as it was told, then the kind of man who writes the head- 
lines of the Yellow Press is the man responsible for it, 
and for who knows how many more? While the enemy in 
the field has been killing the bodies of our men, the enemy 
in the Press has been doing its worst to kill their souls. 
Our author does not stop to generalize. He is lost in 
the variety of facts. But in one passage he sums up, with 
the authority of one who knows, that double aspect of war 
which makes men at once admire and hate it :— 
‘“‘Here is war: the thing itself. Standing here upon 
the fringe of the charmed circle, let us look at that thing. 
Are not hundreds of men at this moment showing those 


qualities recognised as the essence of life? The intrepidity 
of the mountaineer, the patience of the ploughman, the 
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travail of the woman in childbirth, the abnegation of the 
hermit in his cell, the self-sacrifice of a lover for his beloved. 

It is true. And upon the truth of it rests a shining 
edifice of romance and heroism which draws all eyes. But 
although it ‘s true, it is only a half-truth. 

Are not other men at this moment suffering the pain 
that corrodes faith, the shame that drives to suicide, the 
fatigue that makes them at one with clay, 
makes them animals? Men with self-inflicted wounds, 
malingerers, lunatics, murderers of prisoners, wounded 
surviving against their will, cowards waiting for the coutt- 
martial... . 

Life! God save the mark. 

Yet this is true equally with the other. And from this 
rises nothing but a miasma that spreads over Europe, 
poisoning uncounted lives so that men must fix their eyes 
on the shining edifice of heroism as upon Moses’ serpent 
lifted in the wilderness demanding their faith. So the two 
half-truths are inseparably linked together. The one is a 
lie without the other. But taken together, do they form 
a whole Truth—form the substance of Man’s unanswerable 
achievement? Or do they negative each other? Are they 
together—falsehood, unrighteousness and bankruptcy?”’ 


On the way in which that question is answered the fate of 
mankind depends. Will the reality destroy the romantic 
illusion? Hardly, among civilians, who have been fed on the 
lie and have not imagination to divine the truth. But 
among soldiers? For the citizens of the immediate future 
will have been soldiers. Will they remember, realize, think, 
and act? No man can say. 





SHAKESPEARE: WRITER OF PLAYS 


“Shakespeare's Workmanship.” 


By Sir ARTHUR QUILLER- 
Coucn. (Unwin. lds. net.) 


THERE are two positive and unchallengeable proofs of the 
overpowering genius of Shakespeare—his plays and the fact 
that his commentators have not succeeded in killing him. 
What needs my Shakespeare for his honored bones?—he 
does not, indeed, need anything, except the service of our 
eyes and our spirit. But there are bandages for eyes and 
muffling walls against which even the free understanding 
may beat in vain, and the real obligation we owe to Sir 
Arthur is not for Shakespeare but for ourselves. We critics 
have a regular stock-in-trade of approving phraseology which 
we apply to authors we like or are expected to like, and it 
is an easy matter to bombard Sir Arthur with his own wit, 
liveliness, insight, passionate enthusiasm, fertility of illus- 
tration, variety of appeal, readableness, wide and sound 
knowledge, sense of reality and complete absence of 
pedantry. But all this is so much decoration, tying-on of 
ribbons, and does not really convey any more to the reader 
or observer than such ceremonies are wont to do. What, it 
seems, we ought to say is that if, after reading the book, we 
do not eagerly go back to our Shakespeare with freshened 
mind, clearer understanding, and greater love, then indeed 
we must be “dull, finite clods, untroubled by a spark.” 
For what he is trying to do is to show us what Shake- 
speare was trying to do, and what he has done has been to 
show us what Shakespeare has done. He is, as everybody 
knows, in the first rank of our literary critics, and he has at 
the same time been inventing good stories for most of his life. 
Therefore he can approach Shakespeare not only in all the 
due reverence of the professed critic, but as one student of 
human nature to another. Not, of course, that he is the 
first in the field. It has, to our mind, been a loss to the 
world that Henry James did not write about Shakespeare, 
but of recent years we have had this kind of internal 
perception from Professor Barrett Wendell (to whom the 
book is dedicated) and, psychologically, from Dr. Bradley. 
For all that, Sir Arthur is unique in his own way, and that 
way does actually pierce the mind of a man who, in 
Browning’s words, “ with royal ease walks up the steps and 
takes his seat on the throne, while we poor fellows have to 
struggle hard to get up a step or two.’ Apart from one or 
two very trifling slips in accuracy, we have but two chicken- 
bones to pick with Sir Arthur. In the first place, concen- 
trated as he is on Shakespeare’s workmanship, he is inclined 
to neglect what we may call Shakespeare's Globemanship, 
or, in other words, his concessions to what the public wanted 
or was induced to want by the business foresight of Henslowe 
and his tribe. We know quite well, on the one hand, that 


the hatred’ that ; 


dare suggest it, 





Shakespeare was not “all air and fire’—that, on the 
contrary, he was one of the very few men of genius who has 
managed to put his money on the dayspring from on high 
with the happiest results. We call Shakespeare divine, 
but the blinding of Gloster, the vulgar humbugging 
rant of Henry V., the odious mob-Press attitude to 
Joan of Arc, the moral bluntness of parts of ‘“ Measure 
for Measure’’—-these things, and a few others like 
them, cannot be put down to defects of artistry; hasty 
execution, or juvenile crudity. They were, in fact, victories 
of the main chance, the spiritual interest he had to pay 
upon the receipts of the Globe Theatre Box Office; and a 
consideration of this point would, we think, have been 
serviceable to Sir Arthur in his treatment of certain flaws 
in Shakespeare’s workmanship. For the penalty of such 
sacrifice is actually to infect the quality of that workmanship 
itself. The blinding of Gloster, for instance, is a technical 
mistake as well as a moral lapse. In the second place—a 
quite minor matter—Sir Arthur does not (in our opinion) 
make nearly enough of Henry V.’s rejection of Falstaff. His 
chapter on Falstaff, ingenious and brilliant as it is, is, in 
fact, the least happy in the beok, and the one, if we 
in which he most nearly approaches the 
method of the average commentator. For it is not really 
to the point of our understanding Shakespeare’s art that 
Falstaff was a development out of the medieval Interlude, 
especially when the mixing of low and lofty in the same play 
was so accepted a device of the Renaissance drama. 

The profoundly true and judicious observation that 
Falstaff ran away with Shakespeare, on the other 
hand, is very different, for it brings us sharp against 
a cardinal and universal law of art and helps us 
to see its perfect operation in Shakespeare. But this 
disquisition of the Interlude crowds the rejection of 
Falstaff into a corner, and it has always seemed to us as of 
high significance in the study of Shakespeare, both as a 
workman and an immortal spirit. Sir Arthur calls the Prince 
a cold prig and gives an admirable illustration of an Arch- 
bishop who defended our cause in the Boer War on the plea 
that God must be on our side because we were so enlightened 
and progressive. Yes, but is not that unforgettable scene 
somehow a problem of absolute values, entirely detached from 
makeshift ethics—as though we saw, in little, a pageant of 
the “ world-conflict ” of good and evil? It is not a question 
of whether Falstaff was good and the Prince bad, but of the 
presence (as in “ Lear”) of elemental forces and of the 
Prince, for the moment, as the representative of absolute 
baseness. Was Shakespeare, in thus elevating his precious 
Prince Hal, making a crucial concession to the-mob, or was 
he conscious of the tremendous irony of the scene and giving 
to the mob what he really gave, in a pure and ged-like 
judgment, to Falstaff? We think that he was, and in so 
doing, made for himself a sublimity which could not have 
been lessened, had he never written another line. 

Sir Arthur’s treatment of Shakespeare as an acted and an 
actable dramatist quite disposes, we think, of Lamb’s famous 
plea that he is too large for the narrow limits of a theatre. 
This is clearly brought in the acute and subtle chapters on 
“Hamlet,” which, Sir Arthur contends, is a masterpiece, 
not a problem, a dramatic presentment of sensitive human 
life in action, not a factitious mystery. It is not only the 
extraordinary stage-craft of the play, the note of which is 
struck in the wonderful opening lines, where we are plunged 
instantly into a fascinating story, and caught up with the 
soldiers on the battlements of Elsinore in a breathless hush 
of expectancy. No wonder that “ Hamlet”’ has always been 
a popular play ; the thrills of melodrama are like the spasms 
of a chicken with its head cut off compared with this 
passionate life. But it is Hamlet himself who vindicates the 
actability of the play. For, adopting Hugo’s phrase, “ Hamlet 
expresses a permanent condition of man,” and Hazlitt’s “it 
is we who are Hamlet,” he adapts the identity to the plain 
issues of the play. What should we have done if our mother 
had married the brother of a beloved father within a 
month of his death? The commentators, says Sir Arthur, 
want to know why Hamlet did not make an end of his uncle 
at once :— 

‘It appears that this is what they would have done. 
So you see, one never knows. One meets them going 


to the University Sermon or shuffling along upon some 
other blameless errand, and—can we believe it? Any one 
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of these Harry Hotspurs will have killed him some six or 

seven dozen Scots at a breakfast, washed his hands, and 

said to his wife, ‘Fie upon this quiet life! I want work.’ 

O yes; and that is the sort of man they are, if only you 

believe what they write just now, about War, to the 

newspapers.” 
This golden simplicity is, indeed, essentially the right 
interpretation, nor does it, we may add, exclude that mys- 
tery, that complexity which we see in Hamlet, because it is 
in ourselves. 

Equally bold, sensible, and penetrating is the study of 
the workmanship of “ Macbeth.”” How, Sir Arthur asks, is 
this murderer of a weak old man, his lord, his guest, his 
benefactor, for personal profit—this Macbeth who is, in fact, 
Hamlet’s stepfather—to engage our sympathy—as he must? 
How are we to feel that he is a man like ourselves, and that 
what has befallen him mght have befallen ourselves (how 
immediate, significant, and concrete is this method of 
criticism !) ; so that we say in our hearts, ‘‘ There, but for the 
grace of God, go I.” The answer is that a powerful hallucina- 
tion compels a strong soul to say, “ Evil, be thou my good.” 
Hence Shakespeare meant the witches to be of cardinal im- 
portance (the Spirit of the Pities knows how important they 
were to the Elizabethans), but at the same time to exercise 
a vague influence. To this effect the impalpable darkness 
of the play contributes, just as the Porter’s knocking 
by the reaction of normal, work-a-day sanity (discharg- 
ing vicariously the spectator’s overwrought emotion) contri- 
butes to, intensifies, ard at the same time removes to a 
distance that darkness ; just again as “ the flattening ” of the 
minor characters (making them instruments of an external 
purpose) contributes to the Greek sense of an overmastering 
fatality. This is a sketchy enough exposition of the argu- 
ment, but through it do we not begin to feel our Shakes- 
peare more intensely, simply by getting to the bottom of 
his way of working out a dramatic problem? 

How, again, are we to account for the monstrosities and 
absurdities—all that pound of flesh and casket business- 
of “The Merchant of Venice,’’ and what are we to make of 
all those Venetian bounders who taught Shylock the mean- 
ing of Christianity—quite apart from Portia’s attitudinizing 
(there should be “a close time,” Sir Arthur says, for the 
trial scene, so sadly has it been exploited)? There is trust- 
worthy evidence from Gosson, the playwright turned Puri- 
tan, that Shakespeare was working on, “ modernising.’ an 
old play in which all the incredible things occur. His 
deliberate intention, in fact, was to distract attention from 
them, and “all artists know it for an axiom that if you 
are setting out to tell the incredible, nothing will serve you 
so well as to open with absolute realism.’’ So Shakespeare 
first makes the characters of this old play as real as our- 
selves, and, in the incomparable last act, throws up Belmont 
against Venice, “ the hard, shallow side of the Renaissance ”’ 
against “ its adoration of beauty, its wistful dream of a golden 
age.’’ He does a good many other things as well, but 
unfortunately we have no space for them, nor for 
Sir Arthur’s examination of “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’ 
and “ As You Like It.’’ We wish he had been able to give 
us a few pages upon “ The Taming of the Shrew,”’ which, 
he says in passing, is somehow better in the acting than in 
the reading. Does he not mean that the positive ugliness, 
noticeable when we read the play, should become something 
quite differnt in the acting? Petruchio, in fact, is only half 
in earnest with his braggadocio, and has so keen and at the 
same time kindly critical an appreciation of Katherine’s 
spirit that he gives her a mock Roland for her Oliver and 
does not so much break her spirit as purge it of its imperfec- 
tions. That is not to subtilize Shakespeare—it can’t be done! 

We have left a very small space for Sir Arthur’s treat- 
ment of the autumnal Shakespeare (“ Pericles,” ‘“ Cym- 
beline,’’” “The Winter's Tale,’’ and “The Tempest’’), 
though it is the best part of a first-rate book. But we can at 
least present the reader with a rough notion of Sir Arthur's 
remarkable case—remarkable for its insight into the truth. 
There is, he acknowledges, a certain relaxation of grip in 
the workmanship—many of the improbabilities multiply, 
many of the stage-devices lack dexterity, situations are 
bungled, &c. But Shakespeare is playing a new variation 
upon the great themes of life, as he was always playing 
variations upon stock resources of stagecraft. Does this mean 
a decline in mental power? No, indeed, for Shakespeare 
is trying to do something he had neyer\done before, which, 





perhaps, is impossible for the human artist to achieve. His 
new idea is, in fact, reconciliation, hope. His vision is of 
a world in whch all things are made new, in which the sins 
of the fathers shall not be visited upon the children, whose 
young love, charity, and forgiveness shall heal the wounds 
of enmity, and, in their fragrance, forecast and prophesy the 
Civitas Dei of the poets. That this tender twilight of peace 
coming after the seismic convulsions of the great tragedies 
corresponded with a change in Shakespeare’s own circum- 
stances and temperament cannot be doubted. It tells us 
more than that. Sir Arthur wrote these lectures in the 
middle of the war; we read them at its close. May we not 
then say for him what he would assuredly have said, that 
these plays, and especially the last of all, “ The Tempest ”— 
most exquisite of man’s written works—acquire a new 
poignancy and may be for us not only the symbol of a new 
hope, but, be it prayed, the “ trumpet of a prophecy”? But 
reconciliation is a slow business and the children have to 
grow up. Thus Shakespeare was attempting to contain the 
epic, the romance in the dramatic form. Sir Arthur 
describes how he made one attempt after another to achieve 
this blend, until at last he brought it off in “ The Tempest.’’ 
And, anyway, he says, what presumption to start lecturing 
a man, on the flaws in his machinery, when Perdita, 
Florizel, Imogen, Miranda, and Ferdinand, those brightest 
blossoms of true love, are the end to howsoever faulty a 
means. This highly persuasive argument of Sir Arthur’s is 
indeed a noble and quite original piece of criticism, and 
opens up to critics of Shakespeare in the future a new and 
absorbing field of study—Shakespeare the mystic. 
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Hee transfiguravi in me et Apollo propter vos: questions 
which concern ourselves are often seen more clearly when 
they are presented to us in connection with other issues 
and under changed names. Mr. Montefiore’s book is one 
of exceptional interest and suggestiveness: the first because, 
had Christianity not hardened into an Imperial World- 
Church, a Hellenizing Judaism might not improbably have 
become the religion of Europe ; even now, the more religious 
Christianity is, the more plainly it bears the signature of 
its Hebrew origin ; the latter, because the relation of Liberal 
to orthodox Judaism offers so many and such close points 
of resemblance to that which exists between Modernist and 
Medieval Christianity. 

The book consists of six essays, the first of which, 
“ Liberal Judaism and the Old Testament,’’ might have been 
the work of a non-Jewish scholar. If a Jewish strain can 
be found in it, it is in its wholly admirable insistence upon 
the religious values of the Old Testament and in its refusal 
to adopt an apologetic attitude in their regard. This attitude 
has been from the first taken up too easily by Christian 
writers. Their motive was practical: the difficulties pre- 
sented by the books in question are obvious. But to 
disparage the religion of the Old Testament is to weaken 
that of the New, which is based upon it. While, from 
another point of view, the Old Testament, even more than 
the New, is the book of human nature. Quidquid agunt 
homines; every variety of type, character, and motive is 
there. And its difficulties are caused less by itself than 
by the unintelligent way in which we are taught it. The 
Anglican Lectionary is little short of a scandal; popular 
religious instruction is a snare for souls. Approach the 
Bible without prepossession, and “the lurid mist is o’er.’’ 
For the results of criticism are not destructive ; Jerusalem 
emerges from the furnace fairer and stronger than before. 
It is a pregnant saying, and one which applies to both 
Testaments, that “the antithesis, Absolute Truth or Value- 
less Forgery, is a false antithesis, and belongs to an 
uncritical and unhistorical age.” 

Mr. Montefiore describes Judaism as “in one very 
significant respect strangely modern”: it is, what Christi- 
anity is only now becoming, a religion of this world. “It 
does not make justice upon earth less desirable because of 
the higher justice which is expected in heaven’’; it will 
“build the walls of Jerusalem’’ not hereafter only, but 
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THE LAND FOR THE PEOPLE. 


A Manifesto to the Electors. 


And Appeal for a Campaign Fund. 


£25,000 WANTED. 


Arter four years of violence, bloodshed, and tears, the task 
now faces the democracy, unfettered by war conditions, of 
resuming the struggle for liberty and justice in social and 
industrial relations. 

A hundred years ago this country met a similar crisis. 
But in overthrowing the despotism of Napoleon the price 
was paid in the trampling down of popular rights and in 
the granting of a new leaseof life to every landlord interest. 
Waterloo was followed by two generations of untold misery 
and degradation among the mass of the people. 

Shall history repeat itself? It undoubtedly will, if 
in the reconstruction now being planned the people are 
placed at the mercy of those powerful interests which are 
controlling their destinies, using the weapon of land mono- 
poly to drive men into competition for a bare subsistence, 
declaring that only the few have the right to the land— 
the source of all wealth and capital, and making an enormous 
debt the instrument for ruinous burdens on industry. 

Of all the legislation that was shelved when the war 
broke out none was riper for enactment than those measures 
which, based on the Land Clauses of the 1909 Budget, aimed 
at destroying land monopoly. A valuation of the land, 
the essential step to the overthrow of land monopoly by 
taxation, was under way and nearing completion. 
political truce silenced a determined agitation, and in the 
name of this truce land monopoly was left to flourish, and 
has flourished. So sacred were landowners’ privileges, while 
theusands were killed fighting to save “our land,” that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer these past four years neither 
desired nor was permitted to look to the value of the land 
for the source of some of the enormous revenues he required. 

Landlordism has been entrenched and is to be main- 
tained behind ransom prices for land, guaranteed by the 
Corn Production Act. Land for all purposes, it is now 
openly declared, is only to be obtained by purchase “at the 
full value” out of public revenues raised, as they will be, 
by means of indirect taxation, Customs duties, State- 
subsidised trusts, and other levies and penalties upon 
production and trade. In the midst of this welter of shame- 
less robbery promoted by politicians and committed by 
speculators and monopolists the State is to be run by a horde 
of tax-gatherers, and dragooned by officials and controllers. 
Coercion grows and the hope of freedom vanishes. 

It is evident, if the forces now striving for place and 
power are not defeated, that private property in land will 
still remain the Ark of the Covenant and access to land be 
denied save on landowners’ terms. 

The United Committee for the Taxation of Land Values 
therefore addresses an earnest appeal to all lovers of 
freedom and justice to rally to the principle that the land 
belongs to the people, that all have equal rights in its use, 
vested interests notwithstanding, and that the public value 
attaching to land provides the natural revenues of the com- 
munity. The privileges which make the countryside a close 
preserve, carve it into great estates, huddle the working 
population in towns, and extract tribute for the use of all 
natural resources, must be destroyed. 

The British people is a landless people. The limitless 
opportunities which Nature offers to this nation for the 
production of all its needs are in private hands. The war 
has not altered that fact. The abuses of the private owner- 
ship of land will be aggravated by the demobilisation and 
the search of millions for employment. It will be revealed 
now, as it never was before, that the workers have no alter- 
native under existing conditions but to toil for long hours 
at low wages. The War for Freedom finds the mass of the 
people still in a state of virtual slavery, subject to exploita- 
tion on every hand by want and the fear of want, and 
deprived of all they produce save enough to maintain life. 
They are compelled to accept these conditions because, bereft 
of access to land, there is no alternative for them to-day, 
and there will be no alternative for them until all monopoly 
over natural resources is abolished. 


The. 


The land must be declared and made common property 
by the appropriation of econcmic rent—the value of land— 
for public purposes, every holder of land being obliged to pay 
into the common fund the rent or value of the land he holds, 
whether it is used or kept idle. 

To take the rent of land for public purposes, there is no 
need to create new machinery. The machinery already 
exists. The machinery is taxation. The method is simple 
and easy. The Valuation of the land must be completed, 
brought up to date, and published, every delay being avoided 
by compelling the assistance of landholders in the assess- 
ment of the value of their land. 

Given the valuation of land apart from improvements, 
the overthrow of land monopoly will follow by imposing 
national and local taxation on the value of land. In that 
way every holder of land can be obliged to pay the rent of 
it to the community, and when he does so access to land 
on an equal footing will be established. It would profit no 


one to hold land out ‘of use, or withhold it from 
its best use, and continue to pay taxes on its value. 
The barriers to employment would be broken down. Count- 


less opportunities would be made available, the exploiting 
power of the capitalist based on “ the man at the gate”? would 
disappear, wages would rise naturally, and each citizen 
would secure and enjoy the full product of his labour. 

This is no new nor strange doctrine. The Colonies have 
already made a beginning with this use of taxation for the 
overthrow of land monopoly and land speculation. In the 
measure of its application in Australia, New Zealand, the 
Transvaal, and Canada, the Taxation of Land Values has 
proved both practical in operation and beneficial in effect. 
The Taxation of Land Values has been brought to the doors 
of the British Parliament time and again. 
listen now. 

The fundamental mistake has been in treating land as 
private property. On this false basis modern civilisation 
rests, and hence, as material progress goes on, is everywhere 
developing such monstrous inequalities as threaten its very 
existence. As without land man cannot exist; as_ his 
very physical substance, and all he can acquire and make, 
must be drawn from the land, the ownership of the land of 
a country is necessarily the ownership of the people of that 
country—involving their industrial, social, and political 
subjection. 

The numerous schemes now being advocated for 
speeding up production, providing State assistance for 
industry and improving social conditions by way of 
public doles must, as long as land monopoly persists, have 
one certain and ultimate result, viz., to increase the rent 
of land. They will not benefit those who live by labor. 
They will benefit only those who live on the labor of others. 

It is for the electors to make an independent stand for 
social and industrial emancipation, and to see that the 
Candidates they vote for are firmly pledged to the direct 
Taxation and Rating of Land Values. 

A Special Fund of £25,000 is required by the United 
Committee for the Taxation of Land Values to maintain its 
propaganda and to carry the cause of ‘ Land and Liberty ” 
to an issue. We earnestly appeal to all in favour of the 
principles of social justice and economic freedom embodied 
in this manifesto to give us now the fullest measure of their 
financial support and active interest. 


Parliament must 


THE UNITED COMMITTEE FOR THE TAXATION OF 
LAND VALUES. 
Joun Pau, Secretary. 
Wm. R. Lester, Hon. Treasurer. 
11, Tothill Street, London, S.W. 1. 
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here. Yet it is a religion, not a philosophy. 
means much :— 

‘* Between those who can say, ‘The Lord is my Shep- 
herd: yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me’—who 
can say it, and believe it, and live on it and feed on it—and 
those who, sadly or proudly, wistfully or indifferently, 
cannot say it and believe it, an immense gulf yawns, which 
it would be idle and foolish to ignore or to deny... . We 
all admit that such a religion has many difficulties; we are 
Liberal Jews, if we say that, in spite of these difficulties, 
this religion satisfies our reason, our minds and our hearts 
more than its denial, and more than any other religion of 
which we happen to know.”’ 

A religion suffers, as well as gains, by being in 
possession. If Secularism were preached in as many 
pulpits as Theism, Jewish or Christian, “the preaching- 
man’s immense stupidity’? would be as much in evidence 
in the former as it is in the latter creed. 

The essays on the New Testament exhibit two qualities— 
rare in theological discussion—spaciousness and generosity. 
The civilization of Europe, which has been so profoundly 
influenced by the New Testament, “is ours also,” Mr. 
Montefiore reminds his co-religionists ; and—securus judicat 
orbis—it is improbable that the judgment of Europe on these 
great issues is wrong. The question of originality, in the 


And this 


shape in which it is commonly raised, is misleading :— 


‘The greatness and inspiration of a New Testament 
passage do not depend upon its being wholly unparalleled. 
They depend upon its position of importance, upon its 
stress, upon its form and passion, upon its relation to and 
its place in the teaching as a whole, upon its ultimate effect 
upon the world.”’ 

The criticism of the Pauline and Johannine theologies does 
not go beyond that of our own scholars: the universalism 
of the former and the mystical fervor of the latter, in spite 
of its “ grim dualism,’’ are recognized: “ The great passages 
about Love make noble reading and noble doctrine.’’ The 
exception taken to the Kampfreden of Matt. xxiii, and 
similar logia appears however to be inadmissible. Legalism 
had two sides: but the Pharisaic temper, against which 
these sayings are a protest, is not confined to Judaism ; it 
is active and mischievous in the Christian Churches of 
to-day. 

li for “Liberal Judaism and Rabbinical Tradition” 
we substitute “Liberal Christianity and the Catholic 
Creeds,” the chapter so headed might have come from 
Father Tyrrell. In each case the relation between form and 
content is a real one; in neither is there a desire or intention 
of breaking with the past. And in each the distaste for 
Antinomianism extends beyond the moral law. “We have 
no quarrel with the ceremonial ordinances as such ; we do not 
consider that man is above them or beyond them.” In the 
Jewish “oral” law, as in Christian tradition, Catholic or 
Protestant, there is much that is time-and-place stuff; nor 
is this always of the highest order. But there is also much 
that is of permanent value: what the writer speaks of as 
the “delicacy’’ of the Rabbinical ethics, their morality, 
practical indeed, yet “shot through with idealism ’’—this 
is a quality which the modern world can ill afford to lose. 

“No religion can live in the Western world which has 
not settled accounts with Hellenism.” Perhaps Mr. 
Montefiore lets the Stoic and Epicurean philosophies, which, 
though Greek, were Greek with a difference, bulk too large 
in his picture of the Greek spirit. 


But his reference to the 
Odyssey is felicitous :— 


“To rejoice over the fallen foe may be an offence 
against religion. Homer already bears witness to the 
conquests of Greek Sophrosuné in this direction. When 
the nurse Eurycleia sees the dead bodies of the suitors, 
and ‘the great gore of blood,’ she begins to cry aloud for 
joy. But Odysseus checked and held her in her eagerness, 
and said: ‘ Within thine own heart rejoice, old nurse, and 
be still, and ery not aloud; for it is an unholy thing to boast 
over slain men.’ ”’ 

What are the prospects of these larger concep- 
tions? As far as the Jewish Church is concerned, 
the writer admits that they have made little progress 
among the masses. No attempt at popular propaganda 
has been made: it has been taken for granted that 
the uneducated, and particularly the backward immi- 
grants from Eastern Europe who swell the Jewish 
vopulation of Englend and the United States, have been 
brought up in a form of Judaism which suits them, and 
should not be disturbed. This has been assumed too easily. 
The outlook of the Ghetto is not, and cannot be, that of the 





Jew who, for good or for evil, has been brought into contact 
with the larger world-civilization; and an _ increasing 
leakage from the Jewish community must be the result of 
the policy of segregation. For non-experts, indeed, the 
details of Biblical criticism have little interest ; but, 

“To the younger generation the Biblical difficulty as 
regards the ‘unethical’ passages, the lower elements, and 
the miracles, do often constitute a venitable stumbling- 
block. Crude attacks upon the Old Testament filter through 
into Jewish ears and minds. And it is only Liberal Judaism 
which can deal with them, just as it would be only Liberal 
Judaism which—if people are educated in it from the 
beginning—can prevent these difficulties from arising, or 
from being difficulties at all.” 

Which things are an allegory. Does not the bearing of 
such considerations pass beyond Judaism, and hold of 
religion as such? 

Mr. Montefiore is far from thinking that the Judaism 
of the future can develop on exclusively Jewish lines. The 
reproach of “mere Theism” leaves him unmoved, and 
rightly: “What an adjective for what a noun!” is his 


comment. But the deposit of the Christian tradition, he 


believes, will play its part in the religion of the age to 
come. He has little faith either in particularism—“ the 
vast majority of Liberal Jews reject the whole conception 
of Jewish nationalism and Jewish nationality ”’—or in 
ecclesiasticism. “I am not sure that a spiritual centre (if 
such Rome be) is not a heritage full of difficulties for Roman 
Catholics. I have no desire to create one (even without a 
Pope) for Judaism. In Ultramontanism, whether 
in one religion or another, lies danger.” And “national 
culture we Liberal Jews repudiate. We have neither place 
for it, nor desire. Mutatis mutandis, the wisest Christian 
will echo the words 


Mr. Montefiore appears to overrate the potentialities of 
Unitarianism. That the separation of the Unitarian com- 
munities from a wider Christendom could, and should, have 
been avoided may be true. But their isolation has produced 
in them a narrow sectarian temper which has been painfully 
felt by their best members. And when we are told that 
“the future of Christianity may be reserved for some form 
or phase of Unitarianism,” we reply that it is exceedingly 
improbable. The signs look all the other way. 


The Geek in the Citp. 


THE financial situation is still highly unsatisfactory. 
Demobilisation has hardly begun here, though a great part of 
the German Army has been disbanded. War expenditure and 
war borrowing are still almost on the war scale, and the funds 
available for restoring the currency and meeting liabilities are 
being week by week diminished. The foreign exchange situa 
tion is likely to become difficult, and it is doubtful whether 
artificial means ought to be used for preventing currency values 
from taking their natural course. An artificial rate of exchange 
is expensive to th? taxpayer, and often operates as a restric 
tion on trade. Money is plentiful, and short loans have varied 
from 2 to 34 per cent. The discount rate is still about 3} per 
cent. for all maturities. The Stock Markets have been very 
quiet. Speculators are still buying Chartered shares, and on 
Tuesday they advanced to 22s. 9d. The movement is, of course, 
inspired by a hope that the South African Government will 
be induced to take over the Chartered Company at prices 
favorable to shareholders. Most securities have been rather 
duil, and Russian Bonds were not much affected by the offer 
of the Bolshevik Government to reconsider its attitude towards 
the debt. Consols are below 60, and there seems to be no 
present prospect of much improvement, though doubtless a 
Coalition victory will give temporary comfort io the City. 

THE A.B.C. REPORT. 

The shareholders of the Aerated Bread Company will find 
a very pleasant — in the annual report published this 
week. A year ago the accounts of this company showed a loss 
of £14,680, but in the period ending September 28th, 1918, a 
net profit of £96,546 has been realised. Of this sum, £12,000 
is to be set aside for depreciation, £17,000 to the reserve for 
deferred interest, while the staff pensions fund receives £10,000, 
and £15,000 is allowed out of the profits for the reconstruction 
of the premises. Over and above this, £5,000 is placed to 
reserve to reward the special services of the Depots staff. The 
last dividend paid was 5 per cent. for 1915-16. In respect of 
the past year the directors recommend a distribution of 15 per 
cent., and the carry forward will be increased from £1,271 to 
£10,682. It will be remembered that at the end of October, 
1917, the business of W. & G. Buszard was incorporated with 
the Aerated Bread Company. How far this incorporation has 
led to this very striking recovery in profits will perhaps be 
fully explained by the Chairman at the forthcoming meeting, 
who may also be expected to describe what the report calls 


“‘the progressive policy”? adopted by the directors. It has 
certainly had good results. 





LUCELLUM. 





